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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 


BY H. T. WILLIAMS, 


No. 8.—Benefits of Mulching. 
‘. oe are so many instances*of beneficial results from mulching, applied to all kinds 


of fruit, that I would like fruit-growers to pay more attention and practice to the 
subject. It is so simple, so practical, so easy, and so excellent in increasing the health 
and - productiveness of fruits, that, notwithstanding its moderate expense, fruit-growers 
will find it one of their most efficient aids. 

No man should spare time or trouble in horticulture, if he wishes to save his fruits and 
increase their crops. 

That good man, Downing, said, “ If we were asked what practice founded on principle 
had been most beneficially introduced into our horticulture, we should answer, Mulching— 
suggested by the need of moisture in our dry climate, and the difficulty of preserving it 
around the roots of fruit-trees.” 

In this peculiar climate of ours, furnishing at one period of the year the scorching rays 
of the sun to wither and exhaust the vitality of many of our best plants, and then suc- 
ceeded by the frosts of a stormy and severely cold winter, trying all varieties and putting 
them to the severest of tests with alas! too little comfort and success, I see one way by 
which we can maintain the life of a majority of our plants, and increase their health, vigor, 
and productiveness—namely, careful mulching. 

Mulching means any sufficient covering of the surface of the earth; and its object is 
three-fold : 

1st. To protect and preserve the plant from the excessive heat of the sun. 

2d. To equalize the temperature, and preserve the soil and atmosphere uniformly 
moist around the roots. 

3d. To keep the plant secure from the repeated frosts of the winter. 

With all newly-planted trees or vines, a uniform degree of moisture is necessary ; and 
the more perfectly this is furnished, the better will they flourish. If absent, however, they 
will languish for the need of it. 

It makes but little difference as to the kind of fruit to apply it to. Strawberries love it, 
perhaps, better than any other, and give generous returns for the care bestowed. Ras 
berries are highly benefited, and many varieties are successfully grown this way that could 
be grown in no other. All kinds of standard and dwarf trees are greatly benefited, and 
large orchards are frequently saved by its use. Currants and gooseberries have yielded 
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better crops, and been more healthy and vigorous; while to vegetables and evergreens, 
the effects are no less marked and advantageous. 


The materials to be used are very various; but the following are cheapest and most 
efficacious. 


Decaying leaves, Almost every farmer or fruit-grower can obtain abundance of these 
from the woods usually so near at hand. It is quite an easy matter to harness up the 
team and cart, and drive into the woods, and with hoe, rake, and shovel, scrape up hun- 
dreds of loads of forest refuse. It is the very best of all mulches, as it is not only a protec- 
tion, but contains the highest kind of fertilizing material, to be absorbed quickly by the plant. 

Sawdust, Very many live where they can obtain an abundance of this. It may 
splash some on the plants during the heavy rains, but it is better to apply it than nothing 
at all. It has the merit of cleanliness, and may be incorporated in the soil as a fertilizer 
or ameliorator. 


preter creer > 


Tan-bark is also excellent. I have used it with excellent success. Applying it one 
inch deep to strawberries, it formed a handsome path up and down between the rows, per- 
fectly clean and free from weeds—forming a nice bed for the fruit to rest upon when ripe, 
and easily heaped over the hill at commencement of winter. The tannic acid it is said to 
contain, be it little or much, is assuredly quite a benefit. If used around evergreens, it 
should be applied two inches deep. 

Even stones and boards have their uses. I have seen trees growing up from stone- 
heaps, and I could not help but notice and admire the size, vigor, and luxuriance of their 
stalks. Also, I have observed other trees growing by the side of a heap of boards 
loosely thrown about, or out of a lot of rubbish, or heaps of brushwood, that were far 
more thrifty than those in richer ground but more exposed. 
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Salt hay is probably the best and cheapest where it can be obtained. It is usually sold 
ata price of $5 to $10 per ton, according to distance from seaboard for delivery, and four 
tons per acre are needed for a good dressing. ‘Those who are fortunate to live near at 
hand can get it by simply cutting and hauling with their own teams. 

Straw, which some farmers waste far too freely, is also one of the cleanest and best ; 
but, like old hay, it is liable to the objection of concealing the seeds of weeds, which, in 
course of time, will grow and take possession of the soil. 

When mulch has been used more than one season and gets old, after the plant has done 
fruiting, either remove it, or apply manure upon it and fork it into the soil. 

The use of mulch is a great saving in labor. If the ground is well mulched, no labor is 
necessary to till it. If strawberries are cultivated, the fruit will be more abundant, will be 
cleaner, easier and faster picked, and of a more uniform size and agreeable flavor. These 
considerations alone determine the value of its use by all those who grow for market. 

On the score of economy, it costs no more to mulch an acre than to pay for the labor 
of cultivation a single season. 


orien eis 


The Raspberry.—Very few have made use of mulching for the raspberry, and yet no 
treatment, however good, will do better. The treatment was tried this season by one of 
the Oneida Community, who says : 

“T mulched a row of the Franconia, and also one of the Philadelphia, side by side. 
The effect was very marked. While the Franconias which were not mulched were liter- 
ally scorched, and the leaves crumpled in the sun, the row which received mulching carried 
through nearly double the crop of fruit. The yield of the Philadelphia was also very much 
increased in quantity, and in the size of the berries. 

“In my experiment I used old, half-decayed buckwheat straw. Some buckwheat came 
up, but this was quickly disposed of by the use of the lawn-hook. After stirring and cul- 
tivating the ground in the spring, the first of June is soon enough to apply the mulching. 
By that time the ground will have become warm, and the new cane will have made a good 
start. In case straw or other material is scarce, coarse grass, brakes, or flags, that grow in 
swales or swamps, will have grown sufficiently for the purpose. The material used may 
also, as it decays, be counted on as of considerable value to the land, in keeping it in good 
heart.” 
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The best time for application, in my judgment, is just at the beginning of summer ; but it 
often happens that the material for mulch is scarce at that time, and there is no resource 


but to wait till a later date. September usually finds an abundance in every direction, and 
a very convenient time. 


Method of application.—For strawberries, apply between the rows, covering the ground 
completely ; on the approach of frost, take a fork and cover the plants well. In the spring 
uncover, and allow the mulch to cover the ground again. It is well, once in May and 
once in September, to push the mulch aside and pass up and down with the cultivator. 
It has the effect of stirring the soil and increasing its power of absorption ; and also pre- 
vents it from becoming hard and stagnant. 

For raspberries, spread evenly over the ground, and allow it to remain undisturbed. 

For trees, if the entire ground can not be covered, then apply all around under the 
branches of the tree, and a little out beyond the extreme edge of the outer branches. Let 
the earth slope like a little mound or rise of an inch or two, toward the trunk. Do not 
let the mulch come within six inches of the trunk. It is well to stir this mulch and the 
soil beneath at leasf twice during the season. 

Although mulching is a very simple operation, yet beginners may err in applying too 
much to trees, and thus promote the growth of fungi or other diseases. Two inches is 
usually sufficient if the mulch is of a compact nature. But three inches at all events is 
an abundance, More than this can not be recommended. 

Many of our best fruit-growers who have used mulching for trees consider it so impor- 
tant that they would omit any other point of cultivation than this. 

Mulching, in nearly all cases, answers the purpose of watering. It is an excellent pre- 
ventive against droughts, which so often injure newly-planted trees, and it is a good substi- 
tute for mellow culture. 

For cherry-trees, it should never be omitted. One fruit-grower, who had planted one 
hundred and fifty trees, mulched fifty of them. Those that were mulched all lived. Of 
the hundred not mulched fifteen died. In other cases, the losses have proved frequently 
more serious. 

If trees are transplanted late in the spring, they will either start late, or, even if a good 
start is made, will often fail at midsummer, from the parched condition of the earth 
around the roots. Watering even will often fail to save them. Indeed, watering is usually 
an injurious practice ; for the roots are stimulated at one time of the day by the moisture 
and consequent coolness, and are only rendered more liable to the action of the hot sun at 
another; the surface of the ground is rendered more hard and less porous, and the free 
access of the air is cut off. 


But if mulching is used at the time of planting, they will never need the necessity of 
watering. 

Uniform temperature and.a constant supply of moisture are the ‘prime elements of 
success in fruit culture. Mulching enables us to accomplish this. 

Mulching acts beneficially in other ways. It prevents, to a great degree, the cracking 
of fruit, and causes those varieties which are generally spotted and defaced to become 
clean and covered with a rich bloom. 

I remember an instance which appeared several years ago, where a large pear-grower 
in New-Jersey used a thick mulch of old chips and iron waste; it acted as a preventive 
against cracks in fruit, also imparted a superior flavor, and increased the smoothness of 
the bark. 

Native grapes, too, were tried in the same manner, which had previously been much 
injured by rot and mildew, and were saved from such diseases by using mulch alone. 

It was applied very thick, five to six inches—a thickness which I think too heavy for 
health to be used constantly. 

It may be safely said that a tree with only one half or one third its original roots, (if 
the top is shortened in proportion,) such a tree as would, nine times in ten, die with the 
usual treatment of planting and watering, may be invariably saved by mulching. 

But, after all, remember one thing—that, if once commeneed, it must be continued. 

If omitted for a season, the innumerable tender fibres which have been encouraged to 
come to the surface will be exposed to the disastrous effects of parching sun and severe 
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cold of the frosty fall and winter. Your tree will no longer live or bear fruit. Mulching 
should be either constant or neglected altogether. 

Of all our fruit-trees, none require mulching so positively as the dwarf pear. The 
quince roots are fibrous and lie near the surface; if we wish for a handsome and vigorous 
top, we must have abundance of sap and moisture. 

Tolerable care in planting, with suitable mulch, will insure the safety of at least eight 
out of ten, while ten to fifteen per cent will die every year, or fail to do well, without it. 

If those persons who have experienced so much dissatisfaction in the cultivation of 
dwarf pears will stir up the ground well, and apply a good mulch, they will find, after one 
season’s trial, they have hit upon the Golden Rule. 


We all love fruit ; 
“It ministers delight to man, 
And beautifies the earth.” 


But to have it in constant, steady abundance, you must care for the trees as you would for 
the health and life of your own children. Mulch your young trees, if you want them thrifty 
and luxuriant. Mulch your o/d trees, if you desire fine foliage and fair, large fruit. Imitate 
nature in the woods and fields as she gathers the beds of leaves and moss around her trees, 


A New Black-Cap Raspberry. 
THE WESTCHESTER SEEDLING. 


URING our country rambles this summer, we had the fortune to visit the grounds of 

a friend at Tarrytown, N. Y., where our attention was called to a new variety of the 

black-cap raspberry, so striking in its merits and peculiarities, that we think it worthy of 
public notice. 

It is a chance seedling which originated eight years since, in the yard of Levi J. Mabie, 
Tarrytown, who has cultivated the vine since that time for better opportunities of testing and 
fully demonstrating its value. 

It is the strongest and most vigorous of the black-cap family we have yet seen, single 
canes unchecked reaching an average length of fifteen feet each season, and single shoots of 
several years’ growth possessing six or more canes of the same character. 

The fruit is large and firm, superior quality, best of all the black-caps in this respect ; 
seeds small, exceedingly productive, and very hardy. 

In comparison with the Doolittle, it has all the advantages of the latter, with the addi- 
tional merit of ripening a weck earlier; crop matures more uniformly and more together ; 
better flavor, fully as productive, more vigorous, and berries will average larger. 

The specimens we witnessed had evidently received no extra care, being grown entirely 
around the sides of a garden, and yet single stocks, of two years’ growth, averaged from 
four to eight full quarts of berries. One cane, of fifteen feet in length, contained one hun- 
dred and fifty trusses of fruit, each cluster averaging eight to fifteen berries. 

Another bush, grown within two years from a single cane, was so productive that 
although three quarts were picked from it, there still remained nearly six more just 
ripening. 

As a rule, it is exceedingly prolific, and has a most healthy, vigorous growth. Grown 
as a field crop, by the side of the Doolittle, the produce was much greater and berries 
much larger and finer. - 

There is no doubt that it is a distinct variety, and although we aim to indorse no fruit 
until well tried, yet our observation leads us to believe it is a valuable addition to our 
present list of varieties, and desirable either for market or family use. 
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What are the Merits of the new Varieties of Strawberries ? 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE spring strawberry exhibitions are over at last, and every one who loved fruit has 

had a glorious opportunity to taste it. The exhibition tables have been loaded down 

with hundreds of varieties, some of them tasted over and over again, while others have 

been touched only for the first and last time. The old standard varieties have not only 

maintained their popular reputation, but by reason of their increased abundance, size, and 
general lusciousness, have far exceeded previous years. 

The new varieties of 1867 and 1868 have been fairly tested, and received, in the majority 
of opinions, a final judgment; while the new kinds of 1869, ambitious for either a local or 
national celebrity, have been as abundant as ever. 

The strawberry has been known and cultivated for so many hundred years, and has 
increased so much in popularity and value every succeeding year, that it forms the very life 
of our horticultural literature, and if taken away, it would leave a void impossible to be 
filled. 

The strawberry is the centre of our spring festivals, the delight of the farmer’s or citizen's 
gardens, to whom it is the first fruit of the year, and, at last, the hope of the small-fruit 
grower. It brings health and pleasure to the city lover, life to the great marts of trade, and 
stays the hands of merciless disease or death. Easily grown, its produce is as abundant as 
the grains of harvest, its use is without a limit, while its very deliciousness keeps constantly 
alive the fire of sentiment, touched freshly, now and then, by the pen of some enraptured 
hand. 

It is but a few years ago that strawberries were growing wild in our fields, or but few in 
our gardens, and none thought of them as adapted for market purposes; but of late years 
strawberry culture has assumed an aspect fit to excite the highest astonishment of “ the old- 
est inhabitant,” and the receipts of a single day now would have been more than sufficient 
then for an entire season. 

The growing of strawberries for market has at last become a definite although not a per- 
fectly settled occupation. The sudden fluctuations of the market, the indifference of culti- 
vators to the best methods of cultivation, the natural tendency to over-supply from a crowd 
of impatient growers, too eager for large gains, all have their tendency to discouragement, 
and promise to give an aspect to the future of the business entirely different from the past. 

Hitherto, we have aimed at guantity of fruit. The past two unfortunate market seasons 
are teaching us that this is not the only aim; other points are to be of prime importance : 
size, color, quality, firmness, weight, better methods of shipment, and right ideas as to safe 
distances for transportation. Although the taste of the masses is not yet educated beyond 
the Wilson, still it is becoming more discerning year after year, demanding better fruit, 
larger fruit; the finer varieties are better sold, and more practically encouraged, while fruit 
of choice character of any variety is welcomed more than ever. 

New strawberries have been so abundant the past-ten years, that none but an active hor- 
ticulturist could keep pace with them and test their value. A single variety, never known 
before, will suddenly appear at a fruit exhibition, is placed by the side of others of known 
standard excellence, and, being developed with special culture, overtops them all like giants, 
and bears off all honors of highest value. The next year, with its reputation still new and 
fresh, plants are largely sold, the originator realizes his small fortune, the purchasers try 
their new-found bantlings in a variety of soils, with such varying success that two years 
hence they are remembered no more. 

So often has this been the case that, though new varieties are cordially welcomed, with 
the hope of the advancement of horticulture, yet they are practically patronized with so 
critical an eye that few yield assent and encouragement until there has been a full experience 
and a satisfactory record. Instead of purchasing it eagerly the first year, as though it were 
a treasure, wise Lone wait until the second or third year, in order to learn from others as to 
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the real qualifications. ‘To such common sense as this have we at last come, and most cor- 
dially is that spirit to be commended. 


During the last spring, in our editorial capacity, we visited as freely as possible a large 
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number of fruit farms and gardens in different parts of the country, observing the success of 
old and new varieties upon differing soils and with different modes of cultivation, either for 
market or private use, and also attending quite a number of fruit exhibitions of considerable 
value, so that our notes of observation have become of sufficient value to give to an interested 
public. 

We record facts only, and in an entirely disinterested spirit. 

The Nicanor, of which we have felt the strongest hope for the credit of the dissemina- 
tors, has proved of only second grade value. It isa very strong grower, under favorable 
circumstances, and produces an immense amount of fruit; but the berries are uniformly 
small, very few of large size—certainly not as large as the largest grades of Wilson ; quality 
not a true strawberry flavor—resembles more nearly the taste of a dead-ripe gooseberry ; 
does not adapt itself to all localities, having proved a failure generally on light, warm lands ; 
it lacks firmness, as well as size, to such a degree that it will never be desirable for market, 
although very suitable for amateurs in lists of fruit for family uses. 

The Dr. Nicaise, another European variety of monstrous size. Many single berries 
have measured seven and a half inches in circumference, and one and a half inches or more 
in diameter; color white, slightly tinged with scarlet on the surface; flesh very. soft, easily 
decays ; it may be said to have no flavor at all, neither sweet nor acid; is an indifferent 
grower, producing very little fruit, and that in irregular years. Is a curiosity for the sake 
of its size, but of no other value. 

Stinger’s Seedling—kIn the neighborhood of Philadelphia, where it originated, and is 
grown on warm soils, it is quite promising. Is tolerably early ; wherever successful, is very 
productive ; quite hardy, but even more acid than the Wilson; flesh not firm enough for other 
than a near market; berries of large size, very showy and scarlet. Near New-York, it is not 
counted among the best varieties, and is generally not adapted to cool heavy soils, or a 
northern climate. 

Boyden’s No. 30.—Of all the very large varieties, this is beyond a doubt the best. Plant 
a strong grower, exceedingly so in some localities, quite hardy, very productive; berries 
extremely large, and uniformly regular shape; a dry, compact skin, red seedy color, and quite 
agreeable but not decided flavor. The neck is long, and the tendency of the berry to soften 
rapidly will prevent it from taking rank as a market variety. Is very desirable for fancy 
purposes, and gardens of families and amateurs. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake is a good strong grower, quite productive, flesh moderately firm, 
has a very good flavor, but with rather a tart base. The best we can say at present is, 
that it is quite promising, possessing some merits of good value. 

Barnes's Mammoth.—This is in every respect, as far as we have had observation, a splen- 
did growing plant, and a beautiful berry ; bas done well on either light or strong soils; has 
a fine, deep red color, just the tinge most popular in the markets; exceedingly firm, a little 
acid, but not as much so as the Wilson; solid all through, with a crimson flesh to the centre. 
We consider it now the most valuable berry for market purposes yet produced. Its 
uniformly large size will command prices of one half to double over those obtained for the 
Wilson Albany. 

Romeyn Seedling.—It is hard to see the difference between this and the real Triomphe 
de Gand. A stranger would not know they were two different varieties ; plants of both 
varieties, grown side by side on nearly all the farms that we visited, proved precisely similar 
i in growth, berries, size, color, and flavor. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that we have tasted 
‘4 specimens wherein the flavor was entirely distinct from the Triomphe grown under the 

4 same circumstances. As far as we have had observation or made inquiry, we believe that 
5 on warm, sandy soils south of New-York, it will grow and thrive where the Triomphe 
: ; will not. 


<j Whether the same as the Triomphe or not, it is a valuable variety, and much improved | 
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in the respect of better adaptation to different soils. 
Triomphe de Gand.—This old standard European variety is still the most profitable of 








all the market varieties. Though not quite as productive as the Wilson, still its large size, 
finer flavor, and better color will command more remunerative prices. Is late, but a pay- 
ing variety. Will average as many large berries to the plant as either the Wilson or 
Barnes’s Mammoth, and is free from such a mass of small ones as the former possesses. 
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Requires good, strong, cool soil, and deep cultivation ; grown only in hills, and deeply 
mulched. 

Durand Seedling.—Produces very fine berries, quite firm, good color, good size, but is 
only second or third rate in productiveness. 

The Agriculturist—W hat an immense acquisition this would have been had it possessed 
a reasonably firm flesh and good flavor! Its beauty now is entirely in its looks. Uniformly, 
it is a splendid grower, quite productive, berries large and handsome, shows to advantage 
when sent to market, and brings excellent prices ; but is too soft, and quality absolutely 
wretched. 

Jucunda.—A variety very remarkable because it succeeds so well in so few places. As 
a general rule, in all parts of the country east of Pittsburg, it has only a very indifferent 
success. On light soils, it is almost impossible to keep it alive, and on other soils more often 
a failure than a success. Is a very showy berry, flavor fair but not decided, large size, and 
as productive as the Triomphe de Gand, but we have never seen it more so. 

Charles Downing.—A seedling raised by J. S. Downer, of Fairview, Ky. It has not 
been our fortune, in years, to meet with a variety which combines so well the merits of 
quality and. productiveness as this. In quality, it is far superior to a majority of the new 
kinds, and really better than any of those we have already named, although it has a little 
acidity about it which the Triomphe or Jucunda do not possess. 

In size, it is uniformly large, color bright red, changing, however, on exposure toa duller 
look ; flesh moderately firm, juicy, sweet and high-flavored. The vine is hardy, a vigorous 
grower on either light or heavy soils, exceedingly prolific, and of rich dark foliage. It is 
not firm enough for distant markets, but sufficiently so for distances of fifty miles or less. 
There is a slight tart taste at the base of the berry, but in the abundance of fruit it is 
scarcely noticeable. 

This is really one of our greatest favorites, and the best of the new American Seedlings 
to the present date. 

The Napoleon ITI—Here is a surprise indeed. We believe it is a European variety, 
considered hitherto of very little moment; but after our observation of its results here, we can 
not find words to express our intense admiration of its real excellencies. To call it delicious 
would not give the reader an iota of an idea as to its superb quality. Grown by the side 
of one hundred of the very finest varieties America can produce, there is not a berry grown, 
save the Lennig’s White, that can equal its beautiful aromatic flavor. Its hardiness will 
rank among the best, and its vigor and productiveness exceed any thing we have yet seen. 
The berries are of largest size, a splendid scarlet color, quite firm ; flesh solid to the very 
centre, and borne on an exceedingly stout stalk. It ripens late, a little after the Triomphe 
de Gand, hence will be desirable only for late market purposes; but no family in the 
country should fail to have it. 

In response to our careful inquiry in different sections of the country as to its real 
merits, and how it succeeds on varying soils, we find the uniformly good report, “ It has 
given a splendid record.” 

In common with many others, we were disposed to slight it at first, as no better than 
other varieties already in cultivation ; but this season has removed every prejudice, suspicion, 
or doubt, and we now confidently assert that it is the finest strawberry grown in 
America. 

Future seasons may or may not show as favorably as the present one has done ; but our 
decided faith in it leads us to believe that it has only just begun a successful and triumphant 
career, We shall watch it with deep interest. 

Abraham Lincoln, President Lincoln, The President, all one and the same variety, 
not a particle of difference, and that the Jwcunda. Buyers, take warning ! 

Boyden’s No, 20.—A good looking berry, firm flesh, fine color, but quite tart taste. 
The public do not want any more acid berries. 

Laurella.—A strong-growing plant, very productive, sound, good scarlet color, but sour 
taste ; not equal to the Wilson. 

Globe.—One of the hardest berries grown, but stringy, and indifferent taste. 

Colfax—Growth and flavor similar to the Brooklyn Scarlet. The most productive 
strawberry known, when in favorable position. 
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American Wines. 


Naomi.—A very poor flavor; not worth having. 

Gloede’s Perpetual Pine-—A humbug ; a weak, tender thing. 

Great Eastern—Immensely prolific, berries average very large; rather acid, firm 
enough to send to market; very hardy ; very late. 

Bishop.—A new variety from Canada. A. S. Fuller has tried it, and found it good for 
nothing. - 

Caucasian.—Very pretty looking, sweet, but not highly perfumed. 

Rippowam.—Very good as far as tried. 

Scott’s Seedling.—A long, hard berry, very peculiar flavor, poor, berries below medium 
size. 

Golden Seeded.—Does not bear at all—can hardly see any berries. 

The Three Generals—aA remarkable trio. All with good names, but not able to sur- 
vive them. 

General Sherman is the best, yet poor quality after all. 

General Meade.—A very rank grower, tolerably productive, good size, and fine glossy 
color ; but the less said about flavor the better. 

General Grant.—So small and poor that it will not be heard of after this season. 

We must protest against this unwarrantable liberty of giving good names to poor varie- 
ties of fruit. It is not pleasant for a gentleman of enviable national reputation to have his 
name bandied about the country attached to a variety of fruit or vegetable, invoking sharp 
criticism because absolutely worthless. No individual’s name should be used for such horti- 
cultural nomenclature without his full consent. 

What shall we say of a host of other varieties of mediocre value, which, because of their 
inferior sine, poor flavor, irregular or indifferent productiveness, are hardly worth dis- 
cussing ? 

It is sufficient to say, that, of all strawberries, the finest flavored is the Lennig’s White, 
a perfect delicacy to the epicure ; and of all the poorest, the Mexican Everbearing is without 
a competitor. 

Within this wide range there are gathered, as it were, on the successive steps of a long 
ladder, a graded series of varieties higher and better; and as old ones drop off, new ones fill 
their places, the entire character constantly improving, until ere long there will be a grand 
galaxy of strawberry stars, fit to please the eyes or palates of kings, as well as us humble 
peasants and horticulturists who aim to do so much that is good and honorable for our 
American Horticulture. 


American Wines—What thoy could and should be to 
America. 


4 OREIGN wines and brandies drain America annually of about one hundred mil- 

lion dollars, thereby enriching the countries that produce them, while we fail to benefit 

our own country to at least double the amount annually in encouraging this important in- 
dustry. 

Not our ability to produce any quantity of grapes, fit for excellent wine, is in doubt, but 
to manufacture the wine. By employing the old prevalent modes we can not compete with 
Europe in wine, because the storing for many years, incidental to the old mode of ferment- 
ing, enhances the cost here out of proportion with Europe. Only when we adopt modes of 
wine-making by which long storing is dispensed with, and the losses now otherwise in- 
curred by spoiling prevented, we shall be able to exceed on our continent the annual pro- 
duction of wine in Europe, (above 3600 million gallons), while the production in large quan- 
tities of cheap, pure, and wholesome home-made wine will insure its adoption as a habitual 
drink, to counteract the present deplorable taste for spirits, more powerfully than all the 
unjust or fanatical prohibitory liquor laws. 

The only rational mode, and the only one known in the reach of the least experienced, 
the smallest as well as the largest producer of wine, is air-treatment, a California invention, 
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The Souvenir du Congres Pear. 





patented 1867, and proved to give unfailing satisfaction, Worked by this process, the wine 
about two or three months from the press is fit for shipping, ripe and free from all ground 
taste, the unpleasant property of nearly all American wine. 

According to an old, deep-rooted,prejudice, bordering on superstition, air had been con- 
sidered injurious to fermenting beverages—and by uncontrolled surface contact it certainly 
is. Its access was scrupulously excluded. In consequence, the fermentation wa# imperfect, 
the desired elimination of the gluten—which causes not only the ground taste and want of 
smoothness in wine, (beer, cider, etc.,) but all after-fermentation and wine diseases—was not 
completed with the fermentation, but required in most American wines several years to be 
fully accomplished, to secure the wine against deleterious changes by after-fermentation in 
shipping and storing. That is to say, the air, gradually permeating through the walls of 
the cases, in connection with occasional racking of the wine, effected the desired improve- 
ment, the oxidizing elimination of the gluten. 

But quite different is the action of the air passed through the must, etc., during fermen- 
tation, when all is accomplished in a few days perfectly, and, as above stated, the wine will 
be ripe and pure, proof against any after-fermentation or wine disease, in a few months. 
The practical application of the process requires merely a perforated pipe at the bottom of 
the ferment-tub, through which, by a connection with the air-pump, the air is urged in fora 
few minutes at a time, two or three times a day, when the fermentation of any must (cider, 
ete.) below thirty per cent sugar is finished at a temperature over sixty-five to seventy de- 
grees Fahrenheit in about five days after foaming, and the clarification very rapidly pro- 
ceeds. 

Limpidity and clearness only, it should be remembered, form no criterion of the purity 
of a liquid, for deleterious nitrogenous substances, gluten, may be held in solution, which 
give it a harsh, rough taste, (young wine, beer, cider, ete. ;) oxidation renders gluten inso!- 
uble, and eliminates it simultaneously with the ground taste and harshness. 

As any previously badly fermented wine can be quickly finished at any time by air- 
treatment, slightly mouldy, fusty, or otherwise impaired wine, (except by acetic acidification.) 
can be speedily restored to soundness; while any must or other fruit-juice is carried through 
fermentation without fail or risk of souring within the specified time—we have in this simple 
natural application of air, the source of all organism, the means to enrich our country ma- 
terially and morally beyond calculation. 

Progress in knowledge of the laws that rule the universe continually upsets time-vene- 
rated prejudices and superstitions by teaching to respect, appreciate, and properly apply agenés 
formerly overlooked. Air, the most active agent in all organic economy, requires only to 
be known as our fast friend—not our enemy, as formerly erroneously believed—to stimu- 
late industries yet dormant, and to invigorate those already existing into new life, the former 
preéminently represented by the American wine production. 
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A New Pear—The Souvenir du Congres. 


ESCRIPTIONS and illustrations of this promising new variety appeared, in 1867, 
in the Revue Horticole, of Paris, as follows: 

“The fruit is large and very large, resembling in form the Bartlett, Colman, and 
d’Arrenburg, and sometimes the Uverdale’s St. Germain, which it frequently rivals in 
size ; rarely, it resembles the Duchesse d’Angouléme. The skin is smooth, of a handsome 
yellow at maturity, washed with bright red, or carmine, on the side exposed to the sun. 
Flesh much like the Bartlett, having the musky flavor, though in a less degree. Its matu- 
rity commences in August and continues into September.” 

“This pear was originated by M. Morel, of Lyon Vaise, and by him dedicated to the 
Pomological Congress of France. It was exhibited at the Universal Exposition in 1867, 
and was awarded a first prize. The tree is one of the most vigorous and fertile; naturally 


pyramidal in form. The fruit is borne singly and in clusters of two or three, adhering well 
to the tree.” 
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Mr, P. Barry, in a letter to the Rural New- Yorker, speaking favorably of its merits, 
adds a quotation. from a letter of Thomas Rivers, the well-known English horticulturist, to 
this effect : 

“T keep on importing new pears, and bring them rapidly into bearing by potting them 
and placing them in an orchard house. As a rule, they are sad rubbish. I am induced to 
think, however, that Souvenir du Congrés, a seedling from the Bartlett, will be a great suc- 
cess. It often weighs two pounds, and ripens eight to ten days before the Bartlett. It is 
also very handsome.” 


Star Papers. 
1.—Does it pay to grow Strawberries ? 


AM glad to see people coming to their senses at last. I met a strawberry-grower, the 
other day, who had sent all his crop to New-York, and asked him what he thought 
of strawberries. 

“ Well, I’ve made up my mind that strawberries don’t pay. HereI’ve been raising three 
acres of them for three years, and I have not made as much from them as from that ten- 
acre corn-field yonder; I have just plowed up all the bed, and I won’t do a thing more in 
them until either half have gone out of the business, or the population that eats them is 
doubled. I have not cleared one hundred dollars an acre a year; it’s my opinion, the busi- 
ness is overdone.” 

“ Well, what makes you think so—will it not pay a man to send good fruit to market ?”’ 

“Tt may for a while; but I have found that since they have commenced raising straw- 
berries in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and even North-Carolina, and shipping to 
New-York, we New-Jersey people have got no chance at all. Our season is crowded into less 
than two weeks ; our soil is light, and berries not as large as they ought to be ; and then we 
have had so poor returns that we did not feel like taking first-rate care of our places ; and I 
suppose our fruit is poor too. The fact is, that many have gone into the strawberry busi- 
ness that did not know any thing about it, and only thought that it was necessary to raise a 
strawberry, and every one would eat it; and there are so many such that there is more fruit 
raised than people in the cities will buy. Even if people do raise good fruit, the poor fruit 
drags it down, and all suffer alike. I shan’t grow strawberries for five years to come ; and 
it would be a good idea for lots of others to do the same, and go to raising corn, oats, hay, 
etc. No more strawberries forme. J've been there !” 

This man is a good specimen of thousands who have been attracted by the high prices 
that strawberries brought three years ago. He went into it pell-mell, like the rest, took as 
fair care of his place as the rest ; and at the end of that time found that if he had spent his 
time on the regular products of a farm, he would have been better off in spirits, health, and 
purse. He has come to a wise conclusion, and there are others that must follow suit. 


2.—What does it cost to grow Strawberries? 


It is generally supposed that strawberries can be raised at a profit for ten cents a quart, 
and that even if sold for six cents, no money is lost. I have been canvassing the question 
well, and I must admit that there is no money made in growing any kind of berry at ten 
cents a quart, and every cent a quart less than that is a loss. 

I asked a careful grower, the other day, after his crop was all over, what it cost him to 
send his berries to market? He is one who has had the benefit of experience, thoroughly 
understands the markets, when to send, how to send, to whom, raises only a superior 
quality of fruit, and his season is a week to ten days in advance of New-Jersey ; and he 
replied, 

Pa From six to seven cents per quart, for shipping to market. Of this, two cents is for pick- 
ing, two cents for freight, and two to three cents for commission, cartage, and incidentals. 
This is exclusive of expense of cultivating the land.” 
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What was your outlay for Berry-Baskets ? 


Answer, $100 for every acre in cultivation, I do not receive them in return but once a 
week or ten days, and can not use the majority more than once. J use only the best kind. 


What does ittcost you to put out an Acre and cultivate to the first Year of Bearing? 


Answer. $125. This includes cost of plants, labor first year, manuring, and mulch. My 
total expense, exclusive of cost of land, and inclusive of berry-baskets, for getting a first- 
rate strawberry plantation into bearing and just sending fruit to market, is $225 per acre ; 
after that, seven cents expenses per quart for sending to market. 


What is your Production? 


Answer. I am satisfied the first year with 1500 quarts, and the second year 2000 quarts 
to the acre. I grow only the Wilson, send only big berries, and assort my fruit carefully. 
My beds are planted out thirty inches apart, and plants in hills one foot apart. The ground 
is carefully cultivated the first year, and no weeds allowed to grow. I manured my plants 
with bone-meal three times the first year, 700 lbs. per acre. In the fall, I cover the plants 
with mulch, and the next spring, after uncovering the plants, permit it to remain in rows. I 
find that, though it makes berries late, yet it doubles the crop, and I have better berries. I 
should consider 3000 quarts per acre, for a field of several acres, a very large yield indeed, 
and few plantations are able to reach it at any time. 


What Prices do you get? 


My first shipment of fruit brought 18 to 24 cents per quart ; but these prices lasted only 
a few days, and at last the bulk of my crop brought but 12 cents. My fruit was nice, but 
there was too much in the market, and I had to suffer like the rest. It does not pay me to 
ship after my first ten days are up, because other localities north of me begin to send the 
burden of their crop; and mine, not being so large or so fresh, are closed out at any price. 

The Wilson, too, is the only variety worth growing ; but the last half of the crop is too 
small and unfit for any purpose whatever. 

I consider strawberry-growing not the remunerative occupation it once was. The New- 
York and Philadelphia markets are the poorest markets in the country ; a good home market, 
near a large town of five thousand inhabitants or upward, with prices of fifteen cents per 
quart, and not over two acres in bearing, will enable the grower to make money. 

But with the present condition of the business, simply growing strawberries for large 
markets, the very highest receipts, as an average, will not exceed $250 per acre, but 
rather, few will exceed $150. 

As to the majority, who grow strawberries in a careless, slip-shod manner, the average 
receipts are not over $100 per acre, and more than half of this sum expenses. 


What would you advise Beginners? 


My best advice is, not to buy a farm expecting to pay for it out of the proceeds of the 
sale of small fruit. It is a very uncertain, deceptive, and generally discouraging occupation 
as to profits—very pleasant as a pleasure’only. Do not touch strawberries; for if you do, 
you will touch bottom pretty quick. Beware of fruit fevers and manias; the people will 
get tired soon of raising strawberries for nothing, and will be ready to rush into something 
else. I think we are to have a blackberry fever next; every body is planting blackberries, 
and there will be an abundance of them soon at low prices. 

Raspberries are very costly to set out, but will pay steadily remunerative prices for 
years to come ; but the question of varieties and adaptation to different soils is far more puz- 
zling and difficult than that of any other small fruit. I must confess that the culture of 
small fruits does not offer the inducement it did several years ago. It is impossible to get 
receipts of $500 per acre and upward any more. On the contrary, figures of $150 to 
$200 will be more frequent. My advice to those already in the business is, reduce your 
plantations one half, take better care of the remainder, and they will then begin to make some 
money, but not otherwise. 

3.—Mulching. 

Although for a long time a believer in mulching, yet I have never seen so striking 

benefits from its use as I have this year. Nearly every one who has observed strawberry 
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plantations could not fail to notice that the majority were grown up completely with grass, 
or if grown in hills and cleanly cultivated, still the fruit was gritty and produce not very 
great. I observed this spring a model farm, in its way, where the owner applied $25 worth 
of mulch per acre to his strawberries, covering up the plants completely during the winter, 
and after brushing aside in the spring, allowing it to remain between the rows until after 
fruiting time had gone. Such fine, vigorous, healthy plants I have never yet seen, while the 
produce was fully double that of plants of same age, on plain ground, without any mulch. 
I could not fail also to notice that the quality of the fruit was much superior, the average 
size much larger, and, more singular than all else, an absence of small berries. This is espe- 
cially remarkable, since the Wilson’s Albany almost always runs small in the latter pickings. 

I have observed the effects of treatment on trees, and I have found that where newly- 
planted trees have been mulched, at the end of the second year they are fifty per cent 
healthier and larger than those planted out at same time, and not so well treated. 

Now, with so plain and convincing facts before me, I think that really careful mulching 
has more to do with successful horticulture than any other practice that can be named. 
Cultivation is essential, and must not be neglected at proper times; pruning and thinning, 
and searching for borers or worms, are no less important ; but that little layer of mulch over 
the roots of the tree, furnishes just such a cool, equalizing moisture to the soil as to delight 
the roots into increased healthful activity, and produce results far ahead of any known 
process of stimulation. 

My methods of management would be to mulch every thing, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, grapes, pears, cherries, and, in fact, all standard or dwarf fruits, I believe 
there is a double gain—not only in the saving of labor—for mulching keeps down the 
weeds—but in doubling the crop, and producing it more uniformly year after year. 

To realize best results, apply the mulch just before winter; let it remain undisturbed 
until just before blossoming time next spring; then push it aside for a few days, to allow the 
soil near the fruit-vines or plants to be warmed ; stir the soil a little with the cultivator if it 
can safely be done, without disturbing the roots; then replace it and let it remain during 
the entire summer and fruiting season; and again stir the soil in the fall before replacing 
for winter. 

If the mulch is allowed to remain in the spring unmoved, the inevitable tendency will be 
to ripen fruit late, sometimes very late. By skillful handling, mulching may be applied in 
such a way as to retard an entire field a full week ; and in cases where early fruit frequently 
gluts the market, this little practice will often prove the salvation of the grower. Currants 
or gooseberries can not be grown on sandy soil without mulching, while many garden vege- 
tables, especially tomatoes, are immensely benefited. Beginners will often apply it too thick, 
thus excluding air and sun, and breeding mildew or insects. Two inches is fully deep 
enough for an orchard, and one inch for a strawberry bed. If an orchard is mulched, it is 
best to apply it to the entire surface, rather than to the roots of single trees ; for the little 
rootlets extend far out beyond the lines of the branches, and being the most numerous feed- 
ers, are really the most important to receive attention. 

I shall always maintain the belief I have long indulged in, that, if all the trees taken 
from our nurseries were mulched, as well as properly planted, fully ninety per cent of those 


now lost by neglect and decay would be saved, to astonish the owners with the result of good 
treatment. 


4.—Overstocking the Fruit-Market—Can it be done? 


I confess it is hard to give a perfectly satisfactory answer—the experience of individuals 
is so different ; and I generally find that those who have least practical knowledge of the 
subject argue almost uniformly of the impossibility of such a thing. 

The editorial fraternity, who are to be highly applauded for every effort they make in 
the interest of horticulture, sometimes step beyond the bounds of prudence in their delight- 
ful panegyrics of fruit-culture, and cry, “ More fruit!” “ More fruit!” to the sorrow of many 
a fruit-grower. 

Then, again, at other times I have been sometimes pleased, sometimes provoked, at the 
ignorance and stupidity of some who will never grow any thing because of the danger of 
“ glutting the market.” 

Such people generally never come to the great city, never visit our commission men, and 
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know nothing about best varieties; for if they could once see the magnitude of our market 
fruit-trade, they would be a little astounded. 

The truth between the two above theories of “too much fruit” and “ too little fruit” is 
simply reached by a few points of agreement. 

As a rule, our city population do not eat fruit enough. Any one who is in the habit of 
visiting the dwellings of the poor knows that very little fruit and only a small variety of vege- 
tables reach their tables constantly ; they have not the means to indulge in such luxuries as 
these constantly ; and even if fruits are cheapened in price, still their tastes do not increase 
in proportion to the reduction. It is a fact, to be sure, that our cities are constantly growing 
larger, and that the number of new eaters of fruit increases in like proportion; yet the pro- 
duction of small fruits has been so stimulated within the past three years that this year, for 
once, we have had the satisfaction of seeing a veritable glut—more good fruit than could 
really be sold at any fair price. 

In one single day there have been received in New-York 400,000 quarts of strawberries, 
while for days the average receipts will be from 100,000 to 250,000 quarts. 

A shipment of 100,000 quarts to Chicago is sufficient to cause a panic in prices, and 
while there was abundance of fruit for all, still there were many “ baskets left” of which 
none partook. . 

Prices generally have been unsatisfactory this year, and it is an unwise policy to encou- 
rage the growing of an article in which too much money has been lost already, and of which 
the future gives no brilliant prospect. 

Occasional gluts are sure to occur in even the best markets. The appetites of con- 
sumers demand steady supplies ; if the stock is short, prices are high. But it frequently hap- 
pens that heavy shipments in one day to a single market prove greater than the regular 
demand, and as a result there is seen a fearful crashing in prices ; this continues until the 
market is relieved, and supply and demand continue equal. Thus perfect harmony is again 
created, until at some other time shipments from another point are so heavy that a decline is 
inevitable. These occasions are inevitable, and no cause of fault; but they open our eyes to 
the fact that small-fruit culture, to be profitable in the best degree, should be conducted 
with a view to a steady supply of fruit and as little change as possible. 

With steady supplies there will be uniform prices, the demand will gradually increase, 
and profits be more surely and easily made. 

It is well, then, to caution growers not to mass together too largely at any given point, but 
should be distributed over a large area, ranging from very earliest to the very latest. 

By such a wise economy as this, fruit-culture can be made regularly remunerative, and 
gluts rarely or never occur to disturb the market. 

It may be set down as a rule, that choice fruit will never experience the danger of an 
over-supply ; and it is this only which really pays the grower well for his trouble. 

WAVERLEY. RicHarD ROLLIFrE. 


Plant New Strawberries. 
BY WALTER ELDER, PHILADELPHIA. 


A§ there are now many valuable new varieties of strawberries worthy of general culture 
for their thrifty growths, great productiveness, with fruits of superior excellence, of 
which readers may learn in the advertising pages of this paper, here is a simple mode to 
insure success and a speedy increase of plants, which we have practiced for many years 
without a single failure. 
Set a cold frame in a sheltered spot, facing south or south-east, the back ten inches high- 
er than the front; spread rotted manure over the surface three inches thick, dig deep, mix 
well, and break fine. If the soil is heavy loam, spread sharp sand over it an inch thick, 
and work it well in with hoe and rake ; smooth the surface and set the plants sixteen inches 
apart each way; give a good watering, and place a glass sash upon it, and shade the plants 
from the sunshine for three days, from eight a.. to five p.m., but take off the sash during 
nights for the plants to get the benefit of airand dews. After the third day, give an hour 
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more sunshine every morning and afternoon until they get the whole; but the sash should 
be off while the sun shines during August and September; give plenty water when needed, 
and be sure to let the plants get all the rains that fall, as no artificial waterings are so good. 
Stir the soil gently with hoe once a week, and, in very hot sunny days in August and Sep- 
tember, it is good to shade the plants from ten to two o’clock, even after they are well root- 
ed. When nights get cold, put on the sashes; but give air and light in daytime, so as to 
encourage growth, until winter sets in. Late in November, bank up the sides of the frame 
with soil and cover the sash over nights. In all mild days of winter give air and light. 
About the first of March, in spring, begin to encourage growth by heating with sunshine 
and the sash on, and cover well over nights. By the middle of April, there will be many 
young plants upon the runners, which will be fit to set out in the open ground, Set them 
sixteen inches apart, and the rows three feet wide. Leave the main plants in the frames, 
and they will produce an early crop of fruits and their qualities will be known. After the 
fruits are ripe, remove the sash and leave the plants to nature, except keeping them free 
of weeds; they will make a numerous lot of young plants, to be set out in beds in August 
or September, which are the best months (apart from spring) for transplanting strawberry 
plants. 

We would advise all lovers of good strawberries, and growers for sale, to try the new 
varieties ; a dozen or even half a dozen plants, by the above mode of culture, will give a 
rapid multiplication of plants and an early taste of their fruits. We advise to get the plants 
in August or September, and a greater growth will be made before spring. We have 
planted in October and November by the above mode and succeeded well, but then the 
frames have to be kept as warm as the sunshine will make them in the daytime and cover 
well up over night. 


A Model Church. 


PON the opposite page is presented a design for a church in Philadelphia, of more 

than customary artistic taste. Although our most expensive and tasteful churches 

are built in the city, yet no one in the habit of traveling in the country can fail to notice 

that the popular taste for improved cottage and villa residences has worked also a complete 
change in the styles of church architecture. 

In the olden days of several generations since, old wooden churches, with or without 
shaky towers, and hard, high-backed seats within, uncushioned, were coexistent with old red 
school-houses and plain furniture. 

Modern times have changed old ideas of economy, and we find to-day a higher appre- 
ciation of the beauty of art, with more attention to interior comfort, and a greater fitness 
of location. 

Many an old church building still remains, cherished by an honorable feeling of respect, 
but new societies have grown out of it, or spring up around it, and these, with tasteful 
edifices, are imparting a life, variety, and beautiful effect upon the village or city where 
they are placed. 

The style of the present-illustration is known as the Venetian-Gothic—with a tendency 
toward the former, evinced mainly in the use of different kinds and colors of stone in 
the exterior walls. 

A special feature of the design is the tasteful choice of inscriptions of scriptural epithets 
and texts in prominent positions. 

Beneath a cross, which finishes the apex of the transept gable facing the east, is carved, 
enriched with foliage, the words, “ Agnus Dei ”—and following them at intervals, similarly 
carved, are the words “ Lux,” “ Dux,” “ Lex,” “Rex,” “Alpha,” and “Omega,” and 
lower still the text, “ Blessed are all they that trust in Him ;” while around the great arch, 
spanning the porch and rose window above it, are seen covered the rose, the lily, wheat, the 
vine, the lion, the crown, and the star, symbols which need no translation to those who 
know the blessings of a trust in Him who is “The Lamb of God,” the “ Light of the 
World,” “ Our Leader,” “Our King,” “The Alpha and the Omega,” “The Rose of 
Sharon,” “ The Lily of the Valley,” “The Bread of Life,” “The True Vine,” “The Lion 
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of the Tribe of Judah,” “The Crown of f Glory,” and “The Bright and Morning Star.” 
Beneath the window, a band of foliage is carried across the archway, and bears the 
text, “ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.” 

Below it again, on each side of the porch, are carved on gablets, bearing the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, the words, “ We are his witnesses,” while the porch itself, adorned 
with polished pillars of porphyry, whose capitals are carved with olives and palm branches, 
shelters, under the overhanging arch of the door, a group in relief, a “Christus Consola- 
tor,” and the inclosing text, 


**Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


We are indebted to Samuel Sloan, of Philadelphia, for illustration. The architect is 
Mr. Edward T. Potter, 56 Wall street, New-York. 


Hardy and Half-Hardy. 
No. 2. 

BY R. M. COPELAND, BOSTON. 
V HEN last discussing the capabilities of plants, the test of hardihood used was their 
power of enduring or resisting sun and wind, Let us now turn to those which are 
liable to be injured by cold. Actual cold, such as is measured by very low mercury, is not 
generally so much to be dreaded, as the changes in the latter part of winter and the early 
spring, when the heat of the sun is sufficient to arouse the dormant energies of the plant and 
partly set the sap in circulation: a cold night following a bright day freezes any sap which 

may have liquefied, and bursts the cell-walls which contain it. 

A few freezings and thawings are sufficient to rupture the general tissues of the exposed 
side of the tree, and destroy its “vitality. If the whole tree does not die at once, it becomes 
lamed, and rarely rallies sufficiently to be worth preserving. There are some trees, it is 
true, which, resisting all the spring changes, die under extreme cold. It not unfrequently 
happens that some kinds of tender fruit-trees, like the peach, will live through severe frosts, 
until some of the periodical cold snaps come when the thermometer falls many degrees be- 
low the point commonly expected to be the lowest of winter. After this the buds are found 
to be dead in the germ, though they may blossom. 

Ornamental trees suffer in ways which are equally vexatious, and sometimes more seri- 
ous than the loss of a fruit crop. If we have with pains carried some pet tree or shrub 
through several winters with safety, and begin to feel assured that it is hardy, it is unmeasu- 
rably vexatious to have another winter—which does not seem more severe than its predeces- 
sors—pass its breath over the favorite, and leave it alive only at the roots, or kill it even in 
the ground. 

But such troubles are common to every cultivator of trees and shrubs, and so frequent 
that many become impatient of experiment and refuse to plant any but the most common 
trees. There is a wide field for trial in ascertaining the limits of hardihood, and we ought 
not to be discouraged by single or even repeated failures, because we do not try enough ex- 
periments to be warrantéd in converting our experience into general rules or axioms. For 
instance, take the winter of 1867 and 1868 as an example. This was an exceptional winter 
all over the country, and trees which had withstood many previous attacks succumbed. It 
could not have been from the general cold—because as a general rule the thermometer did 
not go lower than it had often gone before; but the cold was persistent and the severe 
periods frequent, although not more so than had been known before. Yet during the winter 
and spring, trees died all over the country, many dying which no one doubted were, in their 
peculiar localities, hardy. The degree of frost is certainly no proof, nor its continuance ; for 
trees stood perfectly well at Fishkill on the Hudson which were swept away in the vicinity 
of Boston, and some even lived through the Fishkill winter which died at Flushing, Long 
Island. There was during that winter and spring some peculiarity in the air; something 
was present or absent which caused the mischief independently of cold. 

Among the mountains of Vermont, hemlocks died in field and forest where they were 
natives of the soil, in as large numbers as in cultivated grounds of cities; yet no one doubts 
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| Juniperus Communis Depressa. 
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that the hemlock is a hardy tree. In many cases, the trees which died were exposed to 
i strong north-west winds, but others were sheltered from these winds. This mixture of facts 
and experiences confuses the amateur and makes it doubtful which trees he should plant; 


— 
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{ but instead of discouraging him, it should encourage him to use a great variety of trees, 
5 and large numbers of the same kind—for instance, the rarer Piceas, Nordmaniana, Cepha- 


lonica, ‘Amabilia, Pinsapo, ete., or Abies Menziesii Orientalis, Douglasii, or Pinus Laricio 
Pyrenaica, Hartwegii Sabinianum, and others, Junipers, Yews, Thujas, too numerous to men- 
tion, which are very beautiful trees, but are called tender. How do we know that they are 
\ tender, or will not succeed if we take sufficient care, and plant them in large numbers? 

These trees are rare and expensive, and a few isolated individuals are planted, which must 
take all the chances of death that accompany vegetable growtb. 

We know that apple-trees, elms, and pines often die most unaccountably ; were these 
trees scarce, and could amateurs plant but one white pine at a cost of several dollars, how 
1 
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anxiously he would watch it. If, yielding to any of the diseases inherent to the pine, it 
should die after a severe winter or late spring, he would call it tender and unwillingly risk 
it again. Yet we know that in almost every plantation some young pines die every year. 
Pines, being common and cheap, are planted by the hundred, and we do not miss the dead 
trees. 

Could we plant the rarer trees I have named, by the.dozen. in groups and thickets, many 
would prove enduring which now seem unable to stand the winter orsummer. Summer as 
often destroys the really tender evergreen as winter, only we do not know it, and do not 
notice the time when the disease is taken, but only note the day of death. I have frequent- 
ly seen young pines, hemlocks, and arbor-vites die in the woods the winter following exten- 
sive chopping, when the large and old trees were removed—thus letting the strong winds 
have full sweep. This hint ought not to be lost. We ought to plant many of the supposed 
tender varieties in sheltered places, like woods or groups, where the wind and sun would 
have free entrance, but the direct force of each be broken by intervening branches. 

Locality has quite as much to do with hardihood as /atitude. Some trees affect sands, 
others loams, and others clay, and the inhabitant of either will be less able to resist danger 
when growing in an ungenial soil. This is a very important question to those who really 
want to give their homes or the general landscape all the beauty and variety which is possi- 
ble. No tree is more grand than a full-grown pine, none more picturesque than a perfect 
hemlock. The double white spruce is quite equal to the Norway spruce, and the Norway 
seems nearly a perfect tree; but when we know that there are spruces which have silvery 
foliage which contrast most beautifully with the dark leaves of the pine, hemlock, and sister 
spruces ; when there are pines whose long leaves are as soft and plamy as feathers ; piceas 
of the most weird and fantastic forms, imparting to the landscape the most picturesque vari- 
ety—should we be contented with our favorites the white pine and the hemlock, and never 
care to call in—to increase their beauty by contrast—the other beautiful trees I have named ? 
I have confined myself so closely to the evergreens, in this article, that it peak seem as if 
the deciduous trees were either all hardy, or of no consequence ; but this is a mistake : there are 
even more opportunities among the deciduous trees than among the evergreens ie experi- 
ments in adaptation. 

No pains taken by individuals or associations in this direction can be wasted; only let 
the efforts be wisely and vigorously made, undiscouraged by any number of failures. 
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Juniperus Communis Depressa. 


OT long since we passed over the railroad from Milwaukee-to Chicago, and while we 
admired the many fine villages and cities, country residences, and the country gene- 

rally, we were particularly struck with the beauty and grace (if that is the word) of this 
native evergreen, as we saw it growing along the banks of the lake, through Lake county. 

Our attention was first called to it in the grounds of Robert Douglass, at Waukegan, 

where, under his skillful management, many single plants were covering a very large sur- 

face, giving it a simplicity of beauty seldom found, Not ostentatious and aspiring to over- 
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look its entire surroundings, but 4 Tea saiiliteoaniailials as it were, along beneath its 
proud associates, its spray rising in beauty but not loftiness, as if to peep about and watch, 
unobserved, its neighbors. This ev ergreen often grows to cover a diameter of fifteen to 
eighteen feet, the main branches lying, or resting, upon the ground in every direction, 
while its growth rises to a height of but little more than a foot—forming a dense evergreen 
often so much desired and sought for in city lots. Many specimens we saw that were as 
uniform and regular, in their native wildness, as though they bad been cared for. and 
pruned by the hand of man. 

We wonder that this variety of Juniper has not been more generally planted. In large 
plantations. where variety is desired, or small yards, where the let.al.ne-care-for- yourself 
system too often prevails, it will give satisfaction. It would also answer well for covering 
mounds or planting in rock-work. Planted in the shade of larger trees, barren soils, or the 
rich prairie or garden soils, it thrives equally well. 

We wish gardeners would take more pains to introduce it into their plantations. 

Mapison, Wis. O. S. WILLEr. 


Horticulture and Hydrology. 


BY WALTER ELDER, PHILADELPHIA. 


YLUMBING should nearly always accompany gardening, especially in this country, as 

_ our summer droughts are cften so severe as to wither vegetation and injure animal 
thrift. It is the excessive aridity of our summer atmosphere that causes such great drink- 
ing of ice-water, which often so chills the system and lays the foundation of incurable dis- 
eases among our people, and domestic animals also. Our crops too, are often light, and 
some fail. In the humid atmosphere of Great Britain, animal health is more general, and 
vegetation is more thrifty and productive. People like to choose high situations in the rural 
districts, as it is supposed that the air is more pure and bracing; while, at times, it is sick- 
ening with dryness. But nature has provided waters in the hollows, in running streams 
and ponds, which. by the ingenuity of plumbing. can be sent up to the heights in pipes under 
ground, and emptied into subterranean tanks or cisterns, sufficient for all necessities. 
Where it will not suit to set a ram, a windmill may be erected. or an engine of one or two 
horse-power may be put up, to throw up the waters to the heights, And with force-pumps 
in the cisterns, and the use of hose, the water can be easily showered over the grounds and 
plants, and around the dwelling-house, to moisten the air for the benefit of the fainily’ 8 good 
health. By that, animation will be sprightly and vegetation thritiy. All rain-waters from 
the roofs of buildings may be run into the tanks, and the waste waters of the household can 
be run inio other cisterns, to be applied to the fruit trees and vegeiable gardens. They are 
very fertilizing. Thus, then, people can maintain their good health, prolong their lives, and 
double the value of their crops by artificial waterings. 

We could name many lofty-situated estates so supplied with water, and where animal 
health is uniformly good, and all crops succeed, and yield large rewards for the outlay of a 
plentiful supply of water when they are needed. 

The showering over the grounds and crops is nature’s mode of watering. It prevents 
evaporation ; and the foliage of plants rather imbibes than exhales moisture, and thrifty 
growths are kept up, and large and satisfac tory are the products thereof. 

The prophet Isaiah was highly skilled in general husbandry ; and in warning the sinful 
people of Judah, le says to them, “ Ye shall ‘be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a gar- 
den that bath no water. Ye shall be ashamed of the ouks which ye have desired, and ye 
shall be confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen.” At that early period, when 
hydrology was less understood, and the practice of plumbing scarcely known, the benefits of 
artificial watering were as generally realized, and perhaps more universally practiced than 
in our times, although the light of science shines around us to lighten our path on the road 
to success ul cultivation. 

Many grievous disappointments, by failures, would be warded off if artificial waterings 
were rightly applied, and at the proper time. What signifies the preparing of the soil, if 
the crops get no water ? 
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Advice to Small-Fruit Growers. 


Very pleasant it is to sit down and read such nice, handy little volumes as Ten Acres 
Enough, Gardening for Profit, Our Farm of Four Acres, and My Ten Rod Farm, and 
be entertained for a season ; or to count up on paper the estimates of the profits of a cozy little 
small-fruit farm of five or ten acres, and imagine that it is the very easiest, nicest way of making 
money ; but, alas! few know of the disappointments that are strung along the first few years’ 
experience of the would-be amateur. 

There is many a time when crops fail, when prices are low, when the weather is unpropitious, 
when sudden and unlooked-for expenses crowd them hard, when competition cuts away the 
profits, when dishonesty robs them of their proceeds. 

The romance of a life on a small-fruit farm generally ends about the second or third year, 
and the cultivator is ready to admit that the experience is as severe as the prospect was encou- 
raging. 

Regretful as we are to say it, yet the above-named volumes, while aiming to throw a bright 
side on horticulture, and stimulate a love for fruits and gardening, have been in many cases 
the innocent instruments of deep injury. By reading one, it would seem a very simple thing 
to realize any where from $200 to $1000 per acre, and plenty of instances there may be where 
that sum was realized, beyond a doubt; yet the beginner rarely getsit. His first two or three 
crops never come up to estimates, and results generally are far behind expectations. 

It may be easy to sit down with Mr. Henderson and count up, as he Coes, the profit per acre 
of cabbage, cauliflower, or celery ; yet outside of the rich market-gardens of Bergen, such results 
are rarely or never attained. 

Prices are constantly fluctuating, lands differ in richness, and the amateur lacks positive 
information and experience ; and it is not strange that so many fail and are disposed to yield 
up every thing. 

We doubt not that if diligent search was made, there can be found thousands of amateurs 
who have bought small farms, based on the representations of these volumes, and have experi- 
enced so much care, anxiety, and trouble, that they would be glad, if it were possible, to give 
up every thing for a free and fair breathing-spell in some other field of life’s work. 

The cultivation of fruits and flowers is one of the most beautiful and tasteful of all occupa- 
tions; but how few know the time, care, capital, and skill necessary to make it profitable. 

Very few know the value of their land until they get on it, and then find it too poor, and 
price too high. Many do not take into consideration the points of cost of transportation, or 
home economy of fruits, if gluts should occur. Now, the fact is, that small-fruit culture, or 
gardening, requires a large outlay for /abor and incidentals. 

One acre of small fruit costs, really, more to cultivate and keep in bearing than ten acres of 
average farm-land. 

No land for small fruits is really worth paying over $100 per acre for. 

Our advice in all cases is, first, to have capital enough to buy and pay for the farm, enough 
over to stock it, and enough to support it for a year and a half; by which time, the grower 
will have found out that he has occasion for thanks that he did not run in debt for his land, 
trusting to future crops to pay for it. 

With good soil, good cultivation, and plenty of manure, no grower need fear for satisfactory 
results sooner or later. He must not expect that his first year’s crops will be his best, nor the 
second. 

By the third season, he will have gained a little wisdom, be more contented, and begin to 
enjoy the benefits of his varied experience. 
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Fall Meeting of the American Pomological Society. 

WE really hope that the next meeting of this Society will be fully attended by representatives 
from all parts of our country. Providence is blessing the land with abundant crops of unusu- 
ally fine fruit, and the popular interest in horticultural matters seems to have been so greatly 
quickened in consequence of it, that we shall be disappointed if it does not prove the most 
successful and interesting ever held. 

No practical or professional horticulturist who can afford a few days’ absence from home 
will regret the treat he will be sure to find laid out for him. 

This, the twelfth session of the Society, will be held in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the 15th day of September, 1869, commencing at eleven A.M., and continue for three days. 

It is hoped that every society interested in horticultural matters will send representatives, 
and it is especially important that contributions of fruit should be freely bestowed, and help 
add to the value of the entire collection. 

The Society is doing a good work, its officers seem more enterprising than ever, and the 
press generally add a very cordial assistance. 

All persons desirous of becoming members can remit the admission fee to Thomas P. James, 
Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, who will furnish them with Transactions of the Society. Life 
membership, ten dollars; biennial, two dollars. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the contributor, may be addressed as follows: Amer- 
can Pomological Society, care of Thomas A. Andrews, Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We note that the State of Kansas has generously voted $500 to defray the expenses of the 
delegates from that State, and it will be money invested to her practical advantage. If our 
legislatures here in the East could stop long enough from their money-getting to think of the 


immense importance of the fruit interests of our country, they too would feel it was work 
greatly worth aiding. 
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Lilium Auratum, 


Tuts species of lily can not fail to become one of our most popular flowers. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said in its favor, (and the encomiums have been abundant enough,) the 
great mass of the people do not know of it, or, if they know, neglect it because too high-priced 
to be within their reach. Every word uttered in its praise we can repeat over and over again. 
Its magnificent size, great beauty, and, above all, its peerless fragrance, surpass all of the same 
species we have yet met. One of them is now in flower in our office, as we write these words, 
diffusing a penetrating, exquisite fragrance, not only throughout the entire room, but far out 
beyond, up and down many steps. We think that of all the novelties introduced or propagated 
by our florists, nothing will so please the popular mind and have such a wide sale as the 
Lilium auratum. When the price of first-class bulbs can be brought down to fifty cents— 
instead of $1.50 and $2—the sales must be counted by hundreds of thousands, instead of, as 
now, by thousands only. 

Bulbous rooted flowers are far more easily grown than those from,.secds, and the public 
taste will insensibly lean toward lilies, tulips, gladioli, etc., more and more, year after year. 
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An Explanation, 


PERHAPS some of our readers may have been amused, perhaps mystified, by a pleasant jest 
in our June number in connection with the receipt at our office of a box of the Marshal Niel 
Rose, from Ellwanger & Barry. As the “Acknowledgment” thereof made in our June number 
has éxcited inquiry, the following is the explanation: Last spring, a letter was written to the 
abové firm by the Editor, stating his expectation of using the Marshal Niel Rose as a pre- 
mium, and the probability of purchase from them; but requesting, if convenient, a specimen of 
the plants quoted in their price-list, for examination as to quality. A single plant would have 
been perfectly sufficient ; but a large box was sent with quite a number in it, and a bill for the 
same. We were a little amused at the transaction and the idea of charging for specimens, 
especially as it is a custom of the horticultural trade to favor editors with such specimens as 
a complimentary gift; being good-natured, as we always are, it pleased our fancy to give the 
affair a little “ tap” under Editorial Acknowledgment. If it has offended the “dignity” of so 
worthy a firm, then they may rest assured of our continued respect and friendship. 


A Shrewd Planter. 


THERE is scarcely an agricultural journal in the entire United States but has lifted its voice 
and finger of warning at the wholesale destruction of our forests, and the consequent changes of 
our climate. As long as our forests remain, we have a temperate climate and abundance of 
moisture; forthe forests are nature’s great pumps to attract water from the cloud reservoirs. If 
these are taken away, rain-falls become either irregular or drop off altogether, and drought 
comes upon a wasteful and unsuspecting population. 

But we have anovelty torecord. A sugar-planter at the Hawaiian Islands adopted, in 1860, 
a new way to raise the wind and to make the clouds drop rain. Having a large quantity of 
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arid land and no streams of water within reach, he set his wits to work to bring the moisture 
from the mountain down on to his plantation. For this purpose he planted 50,000 forest trees, 
which, under his care, grew rapidly. Soon the clouds hung over the new forest and the rain 
came down abundantly. Cisterns were built which held about 30,000 barrels of water, and 
this resource insures the planter against destructive droughts. He has now a very flourishing 
sugar plantation. But he has made it out of a dry plain, which without water would have 
very little value. The San Francisco Bulletin comments wisely upon this singular “ triumph 
of mind over matter.” It is the most economical theory of irrigation which has yet been brought 
forward. There are no better hydraulic pipes than groups of forest trees. 

The hint is a suggestive one, which may be turned to good account in this country. There 
is danger that our red-wood forests will be exterminated in afew years. There are long 
stretches of mountain slopes where the timber having once been cut off, a second growth of the 
same kind did not follow. The hot sun was let in, the ground dried up quickly, less moisture 
was condensed ; and the area of forest growth has been narrowed from year to year. We may 


not be able to make sugar plantations of our arid plains. But we may make gardens of them, 
if only we can induce the trees to grow. 


Best Selection of Strawberries. 

Tue public will find in previous pages of this number of THE Horticu.turist a very full 
and candid statement as to the merits of nearly all the most prominent new strawberries lately 
introduced. Very few have the time, inclination, or opportunities to investigate a large col- 
lection closely, and travel sufficiently to satisfy themselves of the relative success or failure 
on different soils, and in different climates. The above report has been gathered from a mass 
of information of considerable editorial observation and travel, and will be found, probably, one 
of the most complete and accurate published this year. 

But what shall we say of the old varieties of strawberries? What shall we recommend for 
family use, what shall we plant for market, what is the best selection combining the best of new 
as well the old kinds? 

We say, frankly, that to every one just commencing a bed for family use, or a plantation for 
market, select the Wilson for your main reliance. Trust not to enthusiastic reports of other 
varieties, but be determined to experiment and satisfy yourself, and then change your old vari- 
ety for any thing new that is of decided merit, and succeeds well on your grounds. 

Branch off from the Wilson, and select perhaps twenty other varieties for experimental pur- 
poses, and, to give you an opportunity to suit your special taste, choose the following: 


BEST TEN OLD KINDS. | BEST TEN NEW KINDS. 


Wilson. Napoleon III. 
Triomphe de Gand. Barnes’s Mammoth. 
Jucunda. Charles Downing. 
Brooklyn Scarlet. Boyden’s No. 30. 
Green Prolific. Lady of the Lake. 
Lady-Finger. Ripawam. 
Philadelphia. Romeyn Seedling. 
Russell’s Prolific. Stinger’s Seedling. 
Agriculturist. Nicanor. 

To which add Lennig’s White, which should be in every family collection. Better lists than 
the above can not be desired. The old varieties are so well known that none of them can well 
be spared, while, of the new kinds, the list can be readily thinned down to the five first in order, 
which, as far as our observation goes, are the best of the new kinds now fully tried. 

The most productive strawberry on record is the Green Prolific. Beds well cultivated will 
yield twice to three times more than the Wilson, but it is too soft for market. The biggest 
berries are the Boyden’s No. 30—a very desirable variety for amateur culture. The finest fla- 
vored is the Napoleon III. and likewise finest color. The firmest berry is the Barnes's Mam- 
moth. But the berry that combines the greatest number of good qualities for family culture 
everywhere, and will succeed with as much certainty as the Wilson, is the Charles Downing. 

For market purposes, the Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Jucunda, and Barnes’s Mammoth still 
lead the rest ; and of these the Barnes’s Mammoth probably possesses better characteristics, 
for general cultivation, than any of the rest, while the Triomphe and Jucunda will command 
the highest prices. 

Is it not singular, that, while we have been experimenting for fifty years to get a better berry 
than the Wilson, we have succeeded in only finding three successful competitors, and, of these, 
only one—the Barnes’s Mammoth—that seems to approach it in productiveness and be an im- 
provement in flavor? And, then, is it not strange to think, that, out of five hundred or more 
“* promising seedlings,” originated within the past fifty years, only jive new varieties are now 
found worthy of general unqualified commendation ? 
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New Strawberries. 

Tue season of 1869 has been as prolific as usual with the appearance of new varieties of 
strawberries; and although we can not judge as to their merits, yet we give as full a descrip- 
tion as we can obtain. 

Michigan Seedling, introduced, in 1868, by B. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, Mich., after 
experiments reaching over fifteen years. “A week to ten days later than the Wilson, said to keep 
better, more even size, and finer fruit. Represented to be unequaled for hardiness, vigor, pro- 
ductiveness, and long-keeping qualities; average product of well-established beds, four quarts 
to three hills.” 

Kentucky Seedling, originated by J. 8. Downer, of Kentucky, and introduced near Philadel- 
phia by William Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. “The plants are strong and vigorous, with long, 
stout fruit-stalks, bearing the berries well up from the ground; blossoms, perfect; fruit, very 
large, bright scarlet red; beautiful and firm, bears carriage well, excellent quality, and very 
productive. Upon cutting with a knife, it will be found unusually white, and firm in flesh— 
very desirable points for preserving or canning.” 

Owen’s Onarga Seedling, raised by J. W. Owen, Onarga, Ill. At all the exhibitions there, 
for three years, has taken best premiums for atable berry. “Is astrong grower, leaves broader 
than one’s hand, and fruit-stalks stand up from six to eight inches. Berry, roundish conical ; 
color, a bright scarlet; flesh, solid and white, with a rich wild flavor, highly perfumed. Sey- 
enteen fruit-stalks have been counted on a single plant, and each stalk twenty-two to forty-five 
berries.” 

The Ferris Seedling, raised by Ferris & Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Caywood Seedling, raised by same firm. 

We had an opportunity of tasting the above at the spring exhibition of The Fruit Growers’ 
Club, New-York. The former is much the best of the two, being of a very large size, deep red 
color, and avery fine aromatic flavor. The Caywood is fully as large and of brighter color, but 
flavor very poor; will hardly rank first-class, 

Several other seedlings of good merit were exhibited at the Fruit Growers’ Club, New- 
York; one, No. 5, by E. H. Bogart, Roslyn, L. L, is of immense size, beautiful color, and tre- 
mendously productive. 

Also one by O. J. Tillson, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y., of largest size, exceeding Boyden’s 
No. 30, and fine scarlet color, but more acid than the Wilson. 

The finest seedling on exhibition was by G. W. Nichols, of Summit, N. J., whose plate of 
berries attracted general praise. We have visited the bed where the plants are grown, and if 
the next season develops its qualities as well as we expect, it can be counted a very desirable 
acquisition. Berries, large size, same color as the Wilson, very heavy, solid to the centre; 
hardy; productive as either the Wilson or Russell’s Prolific; flesh as firm as the Wilson, and 
flavor excellent. It will probably take rank as a good market variety, but will be tested tho- 
roughly before introduction to the public. 

The Triumph of America, a variety we discovered in the grounds of Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Berries of largest size, exceedingly productive, and good quality. In comparison 
with the Triomphe de Gand, it was more vigorous, more productive, adapted to light soils, larger 
size, and flavor quite distinct, more sweet. Weare not fully satisfied yet as to its being a distinct 
variety, nor have learned its history. It will probably be more fully decided another season. 

We trust that none of these new varieties will be introduced, unless there are perfectly satis- 
factory recommendations of superiority to kinds already well known and popular. If a single 
old kind has merits equal to any of the new ones, if not better, then it is folly to spend money 
uselessly in the purchase of new ones, and still more unwise for propagators to force them on 
an inexperienced public. It is the duty of horticultural journals to expose their merits or 
demerits in strict accordance with facts, and nothing else. 
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Fruit Catalogues. 


THERE is a large class of persons whose only ideas of fruit-culture are gained from the various 
catalogues of the nurserymen, and who either grudge the money or the time to read useful 
books of more specific and useful character. 

Our nurserymen have understood this spirit well, as may be seen by the issue of a score or 
more of catalogues, which are really compendiums of best methods of treatment of trees, from 
the date of selection to date of bearing. In some respects, fruit-catalogues are superior to 
standard books; because, as a rule, they are more practical, easier read, and give a better idea 
of best market varieties. 

r | Fruit culture for pleasure and culture for profit, are now two distinct branches. In the one, 
an unlimited number of varieties for amateur experiments, or tests, are readily permissible. 
But in the latter, the choice of varieties has been, by the decree of the popular preferences, reduced 
| to a few very simple names, and any thing beyond that list is a risk or a loss. 
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Fruit catalogues being annual, or semi-annual, are progressive—constantly recording all 
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new varieties of proved merit—while fruit-books are hardly ever revised oftener than once 
five or ten years. 

Most of our enterprising nurseries issue catalogues of the right description, and a beginner 
in fruit-culture would feel lost, if, once in the year, he did not send for one-or more of them, 
if for no other purpose than as a handy reference book, or table guide. 

We may mention particularly those of Ellwanger & Barry, Graves, Selover, Willard & Co., 
T. C. Maxwell & Co., F. K. Phenix, W. S. Little, Lukens Pierce, John Knox, William Parry, 
and Purdy & Johnston. 

No one can peruse these without obtaining reliable information and practical ideas, contin- 
ually, and they form alone a horticultural library of no small merit. 

There are other lists published here and there throughout the country, which are of special 


local value, and edited by painstaking men; but their number is too great for even a bare 
enumeration. 
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Depredations to Pleasure Grounds. 


In some localities it is almost impossible to keep an ornamental bed of flowers, or a row of 
choice shrubs, or a walk of fruit-trees, entirely exempt from despoliation. The night-time finds 
prowlers about, who seek either to please a hungry palate, or, for pure maliciousness and revenge, 
cut and slash away with hatchet or hoe at any choice plant. How can all this be prevented ? 

It is admitted that the evil is on the increase, instead of the decrease. It does not pay to 
hire a watchman. Dogs are good things; but an adroit thief can easily put a dog out of the 
way. Guns are effectual, but are dangerous, troublesome weapons, Even aman’s friends some- 
times prove worse than a thief. Here isa gentleman, an amateur florist or fruit-grower, con- 
stantly experimenting with different species of flowers or fruit, endeavoring to produce suc- 
cessful seedlings or hybrids. His grounds are of course a favorite resort for friends and acquain- 
tances; but, despite his care, some day, a careless observer will pluck his choicest flowers, or 
the first ripe fruit of his most darling tree or vine, and another year’s vexatious delay must be 
endured. Children, too often under the eye of careless, ignorant mothers or nurses, pluck or 
trample a precious bed of annual flowers, seriously marring its beauty. 

It would seem, to the disappointed amateur, an occasion for making a virtue of necessity, 
and resolutely shutting himself and grounds entirely out from the sight or entrance of the 
public. A proceeding so entirely selfish and unpardonable none will indorse. 

A gentleman in England, with a touch of grotesque shrewdness about him, and a pretty 
good appreciation of human nature, had a very choice specimen of rock-work in front of his 
house planted with ferns, and knowing that it would always be an object of curiosity and 
induce considerable “ touching” and “ handling,” put up this funny sign: “ Beware! Scolopen- 
driums and Polypodiums are set here.” 

The idea was successful, for all imagined that either the plants were poisonous, or else 
there was something concealed, which it would not be advisable to examine into too curiously. 

It is a matter worthy of general notice that in some of our Western States, where the fruit 
interests are becoming so large, stringent laws have been passed to protect against such depre- 


dations, and since the laws have been widely published and commented on, the effect has been 
of a most salutary character. 
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Dandelions. 


Henry WARD BEECHER isa happy man; there is scarcely an object in nature, however 
humble or simple, but his heart and pen gush out in warm appreciation and praise of it. Hear 
him tell about Dandelions, a little insignificant flower or weed to all but children, and yet he 
is delighted at the sight of one, the first harbinger of spring : 

“ The first out-door flower of this year I saw at Peter Henderson’s, in Bergen, N. J. It wasa 
dandelion. All the fields were yet brown. The buds were unswollen on tree or shrub. The 
frost was scarcely out of the ground, and on the shaded side of the fence it was yet unthawed. 
But there was one dandelion that had got out its leaves and shot up its stem, and had opened 
its golden-pleated face as brightly as if there had been no winter, and as if it had never heard 
of frost! It was at the east end of along greenhouse. Some seed, last summer, wafted by 
the wind, had struck against the building, fallen to the earth, and, washed by the rain close to 
the sill, had sprouted and found its root; and now, sheltered from the north, with direct and 
reflected rays of the sun upon it, it had come forth first of all the volunteers in the new spring ! 

“Not one of all the fine things contained in the whole acre of glass houses of Mr. Henderson, 
gave me so much pleasure. Why should not the flowers within blossom early and finely ? 
They had no winter to battle. An artificial shelter and a stove-heat created for them a sum- 
mer in winter. They could look through the glass and see the icy storms that never chilled 
them. But this solitary dandelion had no nursing, no protection. All winter long it froze or 
thawed as the capricious weather chose, And yet, no sooner did the March sun begin to shine 
a little warmth upon it than it sprung up, wide awake, radiant with new life, and hailed the 
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sun! No pampered bantling was this. Itowed nothing to care and kindness. It pushed its 
way into bloom byits own inherent hardihood. Of course I thought of the human dandelions 
that I had seen. While hundreds of favored children, schooled and petted, give but a tender 
and late blossom, now and then some dandelion child shoots up between the cracks and crev- 
ices of the stones, and leads all the rest. 

“ But this was not all that my brave little dandelion made me think of. It brought to mind 
the summers gone, the meadows fairly ablaze with their brilliance, the golden cups that on 
their slender stems tried to outlook the dandelions in their own color; the bobolink, that pie- 
bald buffoon of birds, that in motley coat sung in the meadows his mocking descant, made up 
of a wail and a fizzle, all the while teetering on the stem of a golden cup, which was not stiff 
enough to hold him! Yes; I saw the meadow full of flowers while I looked in your honest 


face, tirst dandelion of the spring! I saw thewholesummer! I heard its birds, I felt its winds. 
And yet not a word did you speak!” 
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New Potatoes. 
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THE present spring season has brought three or four more potatoes to notice. 

The Larly Queen.—Planted April 10th, dug June 22d, and exhibited by V. H. Hallock, 
Queens P. O., Long Island, N.Y. Specimens good, pink color, but only medium size. We did 
not taste the quality. : 

The Early Mohawk.—Exhibited by 8. B. Conover, New-York. Planted early in May, and 
dug June 2ist, at Red Bank, N. J. It claims to be the earliest potato grown; fully one week 
earlier than Early Rose. 


a Potato.—Raised by E. C. Adair, Salem, Oregon, and noticed by Willamette Farmer 
as follows: 

“On the 19th of May last, we had Dimick potatoes measuring nine inches in circumference, 
firm and solid, and no hollow in the centre, as most other potatoes that grow so rapidly. On 
the 12th of this month (June) we have them, good and ripe, dry and mealy. Ihave been grow- 
ing the Dimick potato for three years, and find it hardy, and when planted on good ground, 
mulched ten or twelve inches deep, they are as prolific as the most of the other varieties, and 
keep better until late in the spring than any other variety that Iam acquainted with. Farmers 
may plant in April, and have them ripe, dry, and stowed away, by the last of August or first of 
September, and be assured that they will keep well until late the next spring.” 

Early Sebee Potato.—A correspondent of the Maine Farmer, who has been seeking to learn 
the origin of this potato, says: “ Recently I learned that afellow dealing in ‘truck’ in Boston, 
who claimed to have lived once in Sebec—the town is probably none the better for it—to 
‘raise the wind,’ put this new name to a good old potato, The name is applied to a variety 
that was brought to this place (Sebec) by Mr. William Mitchell, of Dover, about forty-five years 
ago. Mr. M., then an old man, worked a long time in the Province of New-Brunswick, receiv- 
ing his pay, as was the custom of the times, in silver coin, which he brought in his pack through 
the forest by way of Houlton. He found a potato in the Province so satisfactory to his taste 
pained brought seed in that toilsome journey, from which this part of the State has since 
rejoiced. 

The Duchess.—The editor of The Burlington (N. J.) Enterprise is in ecstasies over a new 
potato, apparently better than the Early Rose. 

“This potato is undoubtedly earlier, quite as productive, and equally as palatable as the 
Early Rose or any variety that has as yet been introduced to our knowledge. A specimen of 
this new variety was deposited on our table June 17th, four of which weighed half a pound, 
and measured in circumference, respectively, 6, 54, 5}, 5} inches, while those of another early 
and much lauded variety, Early Rose, which were exhibited at the same time, and which we 
were assured had received the‘same care and enjoyed the same opportunities for arriving at the 
like degree of perfection, fell far short of the Duchess, being but little more than half the 
weight, and falling from 1} to 2} inches short in the measurement.” 
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The Columbia Plum, 


At a late meeting of the Alton Horticultural Society, Dr. Hull exhibited specimens of the 
Columbia Plum, stung by the curculio, but the larve were all drowned out. This seems to 
prove conclusively that itis the only Plum able to successfully withstand the attacks of the 
“little Turk.” 

The Columbia is one of the largest and handsomest varieties of the plum now grown. Skin 
of a brownish purple, with blue bloom; flesh of an orange color, moderately juicy, and rich 
quality, sugary, excellent; one half of the fruit is larger than the other ; fruit separates freely 
from the stone, and ripens about middle to the last of August. Its objections, if any, are, that 
the fruit is of a somewhat coarse texture, and has a tendency to rot, which will impair its 
value in some degree, but not seriously. 
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Down with the Ailanthus. 


How this pestiferous tree could ever have obtained the beautiful significance of “ Tree of 
Heaven” is beyond our comprehension, but no gift of nature was ever more absurdly named. 

In its youth, its pendulous branches, with their long and narrow leaves, seem in their luxu- 
riousness to give a tropical appearance like that of a palm, but when full grown a homelier 
tree never was seen, and its scraggly limbs are a perfect exemplification of ugliness. 

The rage, in former years, for the planting of this tree in the streets and squares of our cities, 
has, in our opinion, proved one of the greatest of mistakes. If once established, it is impossible 
to outroot it, while, in a sanitary point of view, none ever speaks of it but with the greatest of 
abhorrence. 

The effluvyium from its blossoms is noxious and unwholesome to an extreme degree. We 
have known many ladies or sickly persons, when the trees were in blossom, obliged to leave 
their neighborhood, for some other locality, to recover from the evil effects and sickness 
induced. 

The tree hardly possesses a redeeming quality. The glutinous litter made by its blossoms 
when fallen and decaying is disgusting; the shade afforded is comparatively small, and the tree, 
altogether, is a public nuisance. 

We observe that various inland cities and towns have recently directed their attention to 
the abatement of this nuisance. In one city the board of health has authorized the city mar- 
shal to cut down and remove these “ pestiferous” trees, upon complaint of any citizen before 
whose door they may stand, while others have adopted even more summary methods of clearing 
them away from sight, smell, or sound. 

It would be well for others to follow the same example, and in their places substitute the 
beautiful maple or graceful elm, or the appropriate horse-chestnut, all of which are trees of the 
best character, long lived, and grow in beauty year after year. 
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Floricultural Notes. 


Tree Mignonette. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the London Journal of Horticulture gives a plan for growing this beau- 
tiful and fragrant plant into a tree for the conservatory, which, if always practicable, possesses 
some interest to the lovers of flowers. We hope some of our lady readers will make an exper- 
iment of the plan, and report. 

“Sow a pinch of seed in the centre of as many three-inch pots as there are plants required. 
When the young plants are strong enough, thin them by degrees to one plant in a pot, and that 
must be the strongest. Train that up astake to the height required, pinch out all side shoots 
and the heads of bloom, but do not divest the stem of its leaves until the plant has attained 
its full height. To form a head, leave about three shoots at the top, and pinch them in from 
time to time. 

“T have had tree Mignonette four and five feet high, with heads two feet through, by 
sowing the seed as above described, in August, and growing the plants for twelve months, 
shifting into larger pots when required. These were handsome objects in the conservatory, 
and afforded many cut flowers all winter. For ordinary sized trees, the seed should be sown 
during the first week in May, to bloom throughout the following winter. Different catalogues 
announce a giant variety for this purpose; but in growing the two I have found no difference.” 
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Pinks, 


J. D. contrrsutes to Gardener's Chronicle best methods of propagating Pinks: Take off the 
young shoots of this season’s growth, and cut them off at the third or fourth joint with a sharp 
knife, at the same time remove the lower leaves and shorten those at the apex of the shoots, 
The pipings will then be ready for putting in the ground, which should be prepared for them 
by sifting some fine soil on it. This should be covered with a layer of sand, and afterward be 
well watered, allowing it to become somewhat solid before putting in the cuttings. These 
points being attended to, the cuttings may then be thrust gently into the ground up to the 
leaves, and about an inch apart. A gentle watering should then be given to settle the earth 
around them. When dry, cover the cuttings with a glass or paper cover, and shade them from 
the mid-day sun; they will then require nothing more till struck, which will be in about five 
weeks, when the cover should be lifted for a few days prior to their being planted out. 
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Bouquets for the Hand, 


A napy correspondent of an English magazine gives a few practical hints as to the best 
arrangement of colors for a bouquet : 

“ Bouquets for the hand should be made of the choicest flowers, gracefully arranged ; heavy 
solid flowers or massive arrangements should be as much as possible avoided. Such bouquets 
are necessarily brought under the closest inspection of the eye, and should be composed of 
flowers of delicate structure, or great variety, or exquisite fragrance. The present style of im- 
mense size, composed of solid flowers, scarcely, if at all, relieved by foliage, is only suggestive 
of some enormous variegated or pied fungus, hung with silk fringe or put up in lace paper, and 
when carried at evening entertainments becomes as often a burden as a pleasure to the fair pos- 
sessor. 

“For successful effect in floral decoration, much depends upon the judicious arrangement of 
colors; violent contrasts are to be avoided, as also the sameness produced by having too much 
of one color. 

“In producing harmonious contrasts af colors, it should be remembered that there are only 
three primary colors, red, blue, and yellow. From these other colors arise—orange being com- 
posed of yellow and red ; purple, of blue and red; green, of yellow and blue. 

“These form contrasting colors to the primary ‘three, with which they arein harmonious op- 
position, as the orange with the blue, purple with yellow, and green with red. 

“ Olive is formed of a combination of purple and green ; citron, from green and orange ; and 
russet, from orange and purple. Red and blue and yellow harmonize with each other, and they 
may be placed in juxtaposition; but purple should not be near red or blue, as it is composed 
of those two colors; for the same reason, orange should not be placed next to yellow or red. 
Another rule is, that the neutral hues, brown, maroon, slate, lavender, etc., should be used in 
the greatest quantities, and the primary colors used in smaller quantity, for heightening the 
effect. Ifyou lack the proper shades for producing the necessary harmonies, and find that two 
colors do not harmonize well, separate them by a white flower. 

“ Again, Always place the brightest colors in the centre of your design, and gradually 
decrease the intensity of the tints as you approach the exterior; and avoid spottiness or patchi- 
ness by using, as much as possible, one prevailing color.” 
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Cyclamens. 
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Tue Gardener's Magazine records a beautiful display of Cyclamens, at the conservatory of 
W. Wiggins, Isleworth, England : 

“ A more beautiful sight than the large span-roof house in which the collection of plants are 
grown, can not well be imagined. The whole are a perfect sheet of bloom, ranging in color from 
the purest white to the deepest carmine, each flower being remarkable for that immense size 
and fine quality which are the distinguishing characteristics of this strain. 

“The whole of the plants are marvels of cultural skill. We could have picked out scores of 
the two-year-old plants that are dense masses of foliage, eighteen inches across, and so well fur- 
nished with flower-buds, that, when fully expanded, there will not be less than three hundred 
flowers in bloom, at one time. 

“ There is very little doubt that it is one of the prettiest winter and spring flowering plants 
wehave. Apart from its usefulness and beauty asa plant for the conservatory or drawing-room, 
it is particularly valuable for furnishing cut flowers, as the latter have the desirable qualifica- 
tion of remaining fresh a great length ‘of time after their severance from the plant.” 
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Good Roses. 
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F. R. Exntorr contributes to Moore's Rural New-Yorker a good selection of best new and old 
kinds: 

“ Of Hybrid Perpetuals.—Mademoiselle Jennie Marix is a new one of bright rose color, large 
and of fine form. Beauty of Waltham is a bright rosy crimson, very large, “and a free bloomer. 
Charles Rouillard is of a bright rose color, large and full, and a free bloomer. Francois Arago 
is of arich, velvety maroon. General Washington i is a brilliant rosy carmine, almost scarlet, 
also a free bloomer. George Prince is of a dazzling red, tinged with rose. Mademoiselle Bertha 
Seveque is a pure white with a shade or tint of rose color late in autumn, Maurice Bernardine 
is a brilliant vermilion, blooming in clusters. President Lincoln is a dark red, with a crimson 
shade. Panache d’Orleans is a white and rose color striped. 

“ Of Bourbons.—Appoline is a light pink. Blanche Lafitte is flesh color; Decandole is pur- 
plish red; Hermosa rosy blush; Souvenir de Malmaison, clear, flesh color ; "Louis Margottin, a 
satiny rose color. 

“Tn Teas and China or Bengal Roses, one can hardly go amiss, for all are good, and each one 
you buy and flower will beget a desire ‘for another.” 
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New Roses: best selection as to characteristics. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardener’s Magazine, analyzing the Rose, in its characteristics of 
JSorm, color, habit, and scent, gleans, from the entire list of Roses, the few best varieties that seem 
most perfect. 

“There are four forms of the Rose, all meritorious. 1. The Globe. 2. The Cup. 8. The 
Compact Form. 4. The Expanded Form. 

“Tt isalso generally stated that the order of merit of the various properties of the Rose is as 
follows: 1. Form. 2. Color. 8. Habit. 4. Scent. 

“Ttake hybrid perpetual roses, because I think we commonly agree that that race is the 
noblest, and I will write down the four which seem to me to be the most lovely. 

“My task is easy, for Charles Lefebvre and Alfred Colomb are admittedly the two best, and 
Duchesse de Morny and Marguerite de St. Arnaud are almost universally considered to stand 
next. I find that they have certain qualities in common, and certain distinctive peculiarities. 
As to form, that of the Duchesse is the loveliest, being a cup well filled with petals, while the 
exterior petals are reflexed boldly and gracefully. The next best form is Alfred Colomb, similar 
to the last, but globular instead of cup-shaped. Thirdly, Marguerite, which is a shallow, well- 
designed cup, surrounded with fine expanded and slightly reflexed petals. Fourthly, Charles 
Lefebvre, which has the form of a ranunculus, expanded and the least attractive. 

“ As to color, I rank Duchesse first, Alfred Colomb next, thirdly Churles Lefebvre, fourthly 
Marguerite. As to habit, I prefer Alfred Colomd; it is more truly perpetual, vigorous, and 
graceful in growth than the rest. Next in order are Marguerite, Charles Lefebvre, and lastly the 
Duchesse. As to sce ent, they are all sweet-scentced. 

“ Hence I deduce the fact, 1st, that color and form are primary essentials, and color before 
form; 2d, that habit must be fairly vigorous, graceful, and remontant ; 3d, that delicate scent is 
an unavoidable necessity. 

“T consider the cup-form of the Duchesse the most perfect model, and the habit of the 
Alfred Colom) the best. I place these two first, Charles Lefebore third, and Marguerite fourth.” 
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Bedding Pansies. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardener’s Magazine, after trying all the different varieties of bed- 
ding pansies for summer or autumn display, now only retains the yellow variety of the cliveden 
series, substituting for the others Imperial Blue and Magpie. 

“What we want in bedding pansies are an erect habit, a lasting color, and a profuse and 
continuous bloom. The Imperial Blue has all these good qualities, “and is the finest bedding 
pansy that I have seen 

“Those who have never seen pansies massed, have no idea of their great beauty. They are 
thorough wet-weather plants—that is, they are not destroyed by wind or rain, as most bedding 
plants are; and not only that, but they are so easily grown. We planted last season about 
seven thousand different violets. One border, about four hundred yards long and twenty-four 
feet wide, planted with pansies and cerastiums, and having a single row of pyramidal-shaped 
goud geraniums in pots at intervals of ten feet, was the admiration of every one who saw it. 
Pansies, however, are not suitable to all places, but if successful in any climate, no other deco- 
rative plant will repay the grower so well.” 
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A Floral Gift. 

Tue Editorial Office of Toe HorticuLTurist was graced, one day last June, with the sudden 
appearance of a beautiful basket of cut flowers, a floral gift from some kind friend. 

The beauty of the flowers, the taste exhibited in their arrangement, and the perfume which 
arose so pure and sweet and delicate, and filled the room for many hours, captivated every 
comer and elicited expressions of perfect delight, so that, for a time, it seemed like a little 
beauty spot, a miniature edition of a lovely paradise. Our acknowledgments are due to the 
generous givers, Messrs. Olm Brothers, of Springfield, Mass., and may each succeeding year find 
their flowers more and more beautiful, their good offices still kindly remembered, and their 
appreciation of the “ good old HorticULTURIST” as strong as ever. 


A Wonderful Primula. 


Mr. B. 8. Wrt11aMs, of Victoria Nursery, Holloway, England, has probably the finest strain 
of single Chinese Primula ever raised. The editor of the Gardener's Magazine has seen a batch 
of about fifty plants; they are all alike through in leaf and flower, as if grown from cuttings, 
though they are all seedlings. In leafage, they are bold and handsome, the leaves being thick 
in texture and downy. As for the flowers, they can not be less than two inches and a half 
across, and more likely to measure three inches. The color is an extremely deep rich tone of 
sanguineous crimson, and they might be likened to the flowers of that well-known brilliant little 
China Rose, “ Cramoisie Superieure.” 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Tue orchard begins to make us returns, this 
month, in ripened fruit of apples, peaches, 
pears, etc., which are to be gathered for either 
home use, or to be marketed. Upon the stage 
of ripeness, the care used in gathering, the fair- 
ness in packing, the time and condition in 
which the fruit reaches market, in a great mea- 
sure depends the price it will bring, and the 
good or poor reputation the producer estab- 
lishes in market. If the fruit is well assorted 
and only the best sent to market, fairly packed 
in suitable sized neat boxes and ‘erates, plainly 
marked with both the shipper’s and consignee’s 
names, it will be likely to reach its destination 
and bring a much better return than that un- 
fairly packed, or in inferior packages, etc., and 
all concerned—producer, dealer, and consumer— 
will be best satisfied. When fruit is to be 
marketed yearly, a reputation for fairness is 
worth a considerable sum to the producer, and it 
is only gained by sending good fruit in good 
strong neat packages, without resorting to any 
deception, either in word or act. 


The scarcity of fruit,in many quarters, will | 


cause a demand which will be met with remu- 
nerating prices; and all fruit that is suitable 


| beetle, 





for preserving, not marketed, should be pre 
served. 
cans, etc., are much simplified, and the ease with | 
which they are put up with a surety of keeping, 

and little expense attending, should induce to | 


Horticuliural Notes and Hints. 


Wints for the Month. 


dicular slit from the length of your bud-piece, 
from the centre of the horizontal and below; 
raise the blade of the knife to the top of the slit, 
and with a careful lifting sidewise push, start the 
bark on each side, loosen it the length of the slit 
and insert the prepared bud, cutting the bark at 
the upper end square off. Sce that it fits smooth- 
ly and square; wind the stock above and be- 
low the bud, parting the bass or other tying 
material for the bud and petiole, binding so as 
to close the bark, to exclude the rain and keep 
from curling. If, in ten or twelve days after, 
the buds appear plump, it is pretty good evi- 
dence that the work is well done and the buds 
have “taken.” 

A continued warfare must be kept up on all 
inimical insects. The borer (larva of Laperda 
bivittata, Lay.) hatched from the eggs of this 
laid the last month, will have com- 
menced to burrow into the bark and wood of 
the tree, which may be known by the cylindri- 
cal passage through the bark and the castings 
which it throws out; follow him with a sharp 
wire, this isthe most sure mode of destroying 
them with the least injury to the tree. If all 
who own trees which they infest would but 
adopt this remedy, and follow it up closely for 
a few years, we might soon rid ourselves of this 
troublesome enemy. The eggs are deposited 
and the larve enter the tree close to the 
ground, and not where round holes are seen 


The means of preserving in bottles, |some distance above the surface, and should 


be sought for and destroyed from this point, 
| not, as is erroneously supposed by many, from 
the upper hole or orifice, as this last is where 


the general preservation of fruit, so that fresh | the pertect beetle issued from, in June. 


fruit may be had the year round by all. 


During this month, a large share of the bud-| 


ding of» young stock in the nursery will be | 
done. While this is a very simple operation to | 
the professional, it is little understood by the | 
many who would like to avail themselves of | 
the advantages a knowledge of the theory and | 
practice would confer. The art is soon learned | 
by observing the practice of an expert, and a 
little practice. Budding is more generally 
practiced than grafting, on many kinds of fruit, 
as it is a surer mode, and much less trouble- 
some, being performed on young stock. The 
stock may be one or two years old, from seeds, 
cuttings, or layers. Buds to be inserted are 
taken from trees of the desired kind, formed on 
shoots of the present season’s growth; these 
buds will be found in the axils of the leaves 
where they join the stem. All immature and 
undeveloped buds are rejected, and only plump, 

well-developed, healthy ones used. Cut the 
leaves off, leaving the stem, or petiole, for con- 
venience in handling in setting ; cut from 
about three quarters of an inch below the bud, 
upward, to about half an inch above, leaving it 
a little the thickest against the bud, and ‘the 





bud entire. Cut a horizontal, clean cut through 


the bark oracross the stock. Nowcuta perpen-' 


a neta ete 


Young seedling stock will need have the 
soil stirred around and kept free of weeds, 
and also be shaded, to guard against the ill 
effects of a hot sun and drought. A good tho- 
rough watering at eve will be beneficial; if a 
drought occur or prevail, water so as to have 
the soil become saturated and wet to a good 
depth, or little good is done. 

Some varieties of fruits and shrubs will be 
maturing seeds now, and should be saved as 
they ripen, be divested of their outer covering 
or envelope, and planted at once, or preserved 
in sand, or other approved way, and sown in 
the spring. All seeds preserved for future 
planting demand certain conditions in keeping, 
in order to their preserving their vitality ; 
those requirements should be as nearly natural 
as possible, and be learned and complied with. 

This year’s growth of shrubs and stools should 
now be layered, where multiplication is desired. 
The ground in which they are layered should 
be well manured, spaded, and made fine, in 
order to induce roots to start promptly and get 
a foothold; peg down the branches shen enough 
below the surface to prevent drying out. 


Fruit-Garden, 
He who would have fruit must take interest 
enough in it to cultivate it. Many seem to 
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Hlorticuliurat Notes and Hints. 


think—judging from circumstances—that if 
they set out a few varieties of small fruits, a 
few standard fruit trees, with a dwarf or two, 
and give them about the same culture that was 
formerly given to potatoes, it is all that is 
necessary, and, if they do not get a large crop 
of the nicest fruit, that “ fruit culture is a hum- 
bug,” or that there is no profit in raising fruit. 
Now, neglect or imperfect culture, in any case, 
never pays, and especially in fruit culture. If 
we would grow good crops of nice fruit, it must 
have the sole occupancy of the land, and have 
the best of care, and, when grown, be carefully 
gathered, and as judiciously marketed, or pre- 
served for home use, etc. 

Blackberries are multiplying in varieties 
from year to year, some adapted to particular 
localities and soil, others to a different; but 
there is none to entirely supersede the New- 
Rochelle ; wherever that will succeed and en- 
dure the winter, nothing better, as to fruit, 
need be desired, as when well ripened none of 
the species can be more melting and sweet. 


When ripened, the best for eating, they will | 


scarcely bear carrying, but for immediate use 
they are hard to excel. As they color a long 
time before they are ripe, they should hang 
till they begin to mellow. But, as before inti- 
mated, no one variety is adapted for succeed- 
ing alike in all places and soils, so some varie- 
ties of blackberries are adapted to one locality 
while others succeed better in a different soil. 
The Sable Queen, Wilson, Missouri Mammoth, 
and some others, are good to select from where 
variety is desired, or, in large collections, the 
four kinds named will give a good variety. 
Where the vines are loaded with fruit, it should 
be thinned, and the vines supported, to keep 
the fruit away from the ground. 

Cultivators differ as to the time of pruning 
currant-bushes, some pruning as soon as the 
fruit is off, while others prefer to leave it till 
later fall, or even till spring. Our own prac- 
tice and opinion is, that the proper time is to 
remove undesirable or superfluous shoots when 
they make their appearance; and when the 
leaves have fallen do any general pruning ne- 
cessary. 

Grape-vines which have been properly train- 
ed will need have but little done to them, ex- 
cept to pinch off the laterals and the new 
growth from the fruiting canes, as often as 
needed. Weeds should be keptidown, and the 
soil be kept well stirred and loose about young 
vines. Insects will still be troublesome on the 
vines and the fruit, and hand-picking and de- 
stroying must be the main reliance; syringing 
with strong soap-suds, or a solution of carbolic 
soap in water, will destroy many kinds of in- 
sects; and mildew is staid, if taken in its 
first stage by sulphuring. Imperfect and de- 
caying berries should be removed by the aid 
of scissors. Young vines not yet come to 
bearing need judicious care, training, and en- 


|couraging, to mature the greatest possible 

growth of good wood. Caterpillars will be 
apt to seriously damage and impede new 
growth unless closely watched and destroyed. 
Some early fruit will be maturing the latter 
part of the month; see to it that the birds do 
not get more than their share, and let it ripen 
thoroughly on the vines, as it is richer ripened 
on them than after being picked. 

Cut off the runners to the strawberries, and 
keep them in rows, free of weeds, and give a 
good dressing of wood-ashes and bone-dust, 
well worked in around the plants, if you would 
have a good crop from them next year. A 
bed with the vines in rows, kept well fertilized, 
the runners cut and cultivated, will last and do 
well for four or five years, and do as well the 
last as any year, but good care is necessary in 
order to effect this, which some prefer to give 
rather than be at the trouble of frequent re- 
newals, making new beds, etc. August is the 
best time for fall planting strawberries, 
although we think that in all northern locali- 
ties, May is the best month of the year in 
which to plant for field culture. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 


The usual heat and drought of August make 
it a trying time for cultivation or vegetation. 
For this reason, it is not well to keep the lawn 
quite as closely shorn of its grass as in the 
months preceding; yet if the grass is left 
spread, as cut, over the surface, less trouble 
from drying out will be experienced from four 
|or five cuttings than if cut a less number of 
times and the grass removed. It is not the 
| frequency of cutting that causes the injury to 

grass lawns in a dry time; but the closeness 
with which it is kept cut; for the more the 
roots are exposed, the greater the effects of the 
sun’s rays on them. 

Trees and plants newly set this spring will 
need be seen to that they do not cease to grow 
from the effects of drought; if a check is ap- 
parent in their growth, from drought, it would 
be advisable to remove a portion of soil a foot 
or more on all sides around each tree, and give 
a good soaking with water, return the soil and 
give a good heavy mulch; this will save from 
the effects of any ordinary drought. 

The present is a good time for laying out 
and planning new grounds, or any improve- 
ments on present plans may be projected and 
put in execution, lists of plants, etc., made, in 
order to be ready for autumn planting; early 
orders and selections, from nurserymen and 
dealers, have the advantage of selecting from a 
full stock. 

Box-edging, to look neat and as it ought, 
should be kept full without any vacant plants, 
or dried branches, and be sheared into desira- 
ble shape. It may now receive its final clip- 
ping for the season. 

Many shrubs, etc., propagated by budding, 
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may be worked now, if directions given under | 


“Orchard and Nursery” hints be observed. 
One point there omitted, was, to say the buds 
should not be cut from the cc stick” till the 


stock is prepared to receive it, asa few mo-| 


ments’ exposure to the air often oxidizes the 
cut bud so as to defeat the object, or prevent 
the bud uniting with the stock. 


it between the lips while preparing the stock, 
which, perhaps, would be as well as the former 
way. 

In budding, it should always be borne in 
mind that the bud and stock must be of the 
same family, and generally of the same species, 
if real and permanent success is to be ex- 
pected. 

Shrubs properly kept in shape by pruning, 
etc., add greatly to the ornamenting of a place, 
and may be used almost unlimitedly if judi- 
cious taste is exercised in planting, etc. If a 
larger amount of shrubs were planted, with 
fewer trees, the gain in effect would not be in- 
considerable ; but, as now, we often see around 
most country places trees, with few, if any, 
shrubbery; whereas if a portion of the trees 
were substituted by a proper selection of shrubs 
the place would appear much more orna- 
mental. 

Our flower-beds and garden, to give us a 
full midsummer splendor, require of us a con- 
stant, careful attendance—the bedding plants, 
close training ; for now they are at their high- 
est point of beauty, and if attended to will 
continue to grow and bloom till frosts come. 


Our annuals, too, are in their prime, and re- | 


quire attention to keep their season prolonged 
to the longest. Unless a few plants are desired 
for growing seed, it is better to remove all 
blossoms as they begin to fade, and the plants, 
as soon as they cease blooming, and sub- 
stitute in their places others from the reserve 
bed. 

Seeds of perennials sown now, as they ripen, 
will, most of them, blossom next year, thus 
saving a year’s growth over those not planted 
till spring. The hardy perennials sown now 
will make a good growth, and be enabled to 
withstand the winter, and generally flower 
next season. 


It is time to strike cuttings of plants for in- | 


door winter culture, and pot those already 
rooted. Some seedlings in pots, 
air, will need repotting, or be potted as they 
advance, or come to suitable size. As they are 


potted they should be set in the shade of the | 


arbor, a north wall, or under a shed, to be kept 
cool and well watered. All plants that are to 
go indoors should be sorted out ready to be 
potted at the appropriate time; some w ill need | 

e done early, while others may be left till the 
r st of the next month. 


If any of the spring bulbs remain in the | 
ground, take them up as soon as the foliage | 


If the bud is | 
first prepared, it can be kept fresh by placing | 


or in the open | 
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Horticultural Notes and Hints. 


withers, and soy! them in a dry, cool place till 
time to ‘plant i in autumn, 

| Supports will be needed for all climbers, and 
they should be kept trained to these supports. 

Some of the finest and most perfect flowers 
from the healthiest and most thrifty plants, 
|should be marked for perfecting seed, and the 
seed collected as soon asripe. The seed-ves- 
sels of some plants burst, and scatter their seed, 
as soon as ripe; such should be gathered before 
| they burst, and dried under a sieve, to prevent 
| the seeds scattering away. 

Although insects may not be as troublesome 

as in previous months, yet so long as vegetable 

| growth continues unchecked by frosts, more or 

less insect enemies will be found committing 

| depredations ; their actual destruction by hand- 

| picking i is the surest way of ridding ourselves 
of these troublesome pests. 

Few practical gardeners will need be re- 
minded that, however dry the season may be, 
weeds will grow, but more will need the re- 
minder to keep them down, and that stirring 
the soil frequently not only keeps out weeds 
which “ pump out the moisture from the soil,” 
but has also the effects of a mulch on the sur- 
face, keeping the soil stored with moisture 
for plants to draw on. 


— Literary _ Potices. 


ZELL’s POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND UNIVER- 
sat History. Published by T. Ellwood 
Zell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue design of this work is to embrace in 
one compendious volume the advantages of a 
dictionary, an encyclopedia, both biographi- 

cal, literary, and geographical, and also a 
universal history, all complete and suitable for 
popular use and reference. Very few of the 
present day are able to purchase a voluminous 
encyclopedia of twenty or more volumes, while 

a mere dictionary has no pretension or value 

as a work for reference on any point of geog- 

raphy, history, biography, general literature, 
science, and art. 

The above encyclopedia combines the ad- 
| vantages of all the foregoing, in a compact 
‘form. It is issued in weekly or monthly num- 
bers, and will form, when finished, a handsome 
and valuabla volume, 


Tne CRANBERRY CvuLTuRIST.—Our friend 
F. Trowbridge, of Milford, Ct., has put into a 
very neat little pamphlet his experience in the 
culture and propagation of cranberries. It 
will be found of good practical value. 


| CaTALoGyEs.—Messrs. Graves, Selover, Wil- 
jlard & Co. have reissued their Catalogue of 
| Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., enlarged and 
| improved by the addition of many appropriate 
illustrations. The colored frontispiece will be 


especially liked by recipients. 
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